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ae nomine et alio rusticane fecis ~~ << Georgio a 
allenbergh lanio arte, factis uero et actibus homine per- 
fido, latrone, et proprii honoris prodigo, cleri, nobilitatis, 
ac proprii domini, contra evangelicas tocius quoque na- 
turalis legis sanctiones persequutore infestissimo, eccle- 
siarum insuper et religiosorum locorum devastatore et 
exterminatore atrocissimo.” 

“Inthe year 1525, on the eve of Philip and James, 
there took place-the spoliation of this book, which was 


| covered with gold, silver, and jewels, by one who was 
| made conspicuous by the title of nobility, Gétz of Ber- 
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Notes. 
GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. 

Gotz or Gottfried von Berlichingen, or Ber- 
lachingen, surnamed “ of the Iron Hand,” is best 
known to us by Gothe’s drama or Sir Walter 
Scott’s translation of it. Very lately the well- 
known philologist, Dr. W. H. J. Bleek, has dis- 
covered a very interesting historical document 
relating to him in the shape of an inscription at 
the end of an old manuscript volume in the Grey 
Library in Cape Town. The manuscript volume 
in question is a very curious one, “ written in the 
fourteenth century.” I quote the words of Dr. 
Bleek :— 

“It contains lessons from the Gospels, and is highly 
illuminated with very quaint miniatures and initials in 
gold and colours. The present binding is evidently 
original, and from the word ‘ Amorbach,’ which appears 
four times on the stamped cover, indicates that the volume 
formerly belonged to the Convent of Amorbach or Ammer- 
bach in the Odewald, now the residence of the Prince of 
Leiningen, a near relative of Queen Victoria's.” 

_ The inscription in question fixes the precise 
time during the peasant war of his presence at 
Amorbach. A parchment leaf attached to the end 
cover of this volume, in the writing of the first 


part of the sixteenth century, bears the following 
inscription :— 


— Mrs. | 


| Ballenberg of Githe’s drama. 


gious places.’ 

This fixes April 30, 1525, as the date of the 
visit of Gétz and the insurgent peasants to the 
Convent of Amorbach. 

The volume in question is now mounted on 
brass ornaments, evidently antique, and probably 
of the date immediately following its spoliation. 

It is probable, however, from the very tenor of 
the denunciation, that it was the work, not of 
Gétz, but of the Metzler or Butcher George of 
Gitz was but the 
nominal captain or chief of the insurgents, and 


| must have been at Amorbach almost immediately 


after he had accepted the captaincy; for, having 
met the insurgents at Gundelsheim, he was on 
the following day at Buchen forced to put himself 
at their head. Thence they proceeded through 


| Amorbach, Mittenberg, &c., on their way to 


“ Anno do. 1.5.25 facta est desolatio huius libri, auro | :  * 
| was right, and that this is a constant source of 
| error. 


argento gemmisque tecti, in uigilia Philippi & Jacobi a 
quodam nobilitaris (sic) titulo insignito Gétz de Berlin- 


Wursburg. 

The above interesting particulars are condensed 
from a communication by Dr. Bleek to the Cape 
Magazine, and may be worthy of a corner in 
“N. & Q.” H, Hatt, 


Portsmouth. 


A PRINTER'S ERROR. 

The third edition of my Mythology of Greece 
and Italy was printed verbatim from the second, 
except where additions were made in MS. My 
surprise, therefore, was great when, under the 
head of “ Fortune,” in the mythology of Italy, for 
“altars and fanes” I found “altars and games,” 
It was a puzzle to me for years. At last it struck 
me that, as in the compositor’s case the type is 
arranged in boxes, each box containing the type 
of one letter, and as the compositor works me- 
chanically, he may stretch too far or not far 
enough, and so take up the letter before or after 
the one he requires, and the reader seeing the 
error may make the correction in the wro 
place: thus fane may have become gane, whi 
the reader changed to game. On inquiry I found I 
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Now there are six places in Shak thus 
corrupted, and curious enough they have all been 
corrected, and rightly, by myself and others—a 
sure proof, by the way, that emendation, when 
acting under a true critical sense, is no mere hap- 
hazard work. The places are as follows :— 
“ Or for loue’s sake, a word that /oves all men.” 
Love's Lab. Act IV. Sc. 3. 
Here Hanmer properly read moues, and to our 
shame be it said, no editor seems to have fol- 
lowed him. 
“ A mother, and a mistress, and a friend,” 
All's Well, Act I, Se. 1. 
Here at the first glance I saw that the right 
word was lover, but I supposed that a part of it 
had been effaced, and the printer supplied the 
want, I now see that the compositor and the 
reader made the ordinary mistake. 
“To me she speaks ; she moues me for her theme.” 
Com, of Errors, Act IL. Se. 2. 
Here I saw plainly that the word was loves, 
which the context proves to be right. 
“ My birth-place Aaue I, and my love’s upon.” 
Cor, Act 1V. Se. 4. 
Will it be believed that the obvious correction 
hate was left for Steevens?—wu and v, being used 
promiscuously, were in the same box. 
“ And the swaggering upspring reels.” 
Hamlet, Act I. Se. 4. 
For ¢ the compositor took up « or v, which the 
reader changed to w. 
“ Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wand lip.” 
An. and Cleop. Act II. Se. 1. 
As Cleopatra’s dark skin is frequently referred 
to, the right word must be tand (tann’d), of which 
the compositor made wand or vand, and the reader 
changed it to wand (wan’d). 
Surely emendation is no mere guesswork. 
Tos, KEIGHTLeY. 


Lorp Ersxrnz.—I extract the following from 
an autobiographical Memoir of Thomas Hardy, 
whose trial on a chargejof high treason in 1794, 
and his acquittal after nine days’ investigation, 
are well known. Speaking of Mr., afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Erskine, his counsel, the memoir 
states :— 





| lose them for ever. 


| be over forty, and without a pupil. 





asked the attorney if he had taken the proper legal 

to make the codicil valid? He replied ‘No.’ Then 

Mr. Erskine, ‘ By God, you have lost me the estate.’ Mr. 
Erskine sent for Hardy a few days afterwards, told him 
what had happened, and said that the will was void 
through the ignorance or villainy of a stupid country 
attorney.” 

Not having heard that this deplorable fact is 
mentioned elsewhere, or that it is at all known 
generally, it humbly appears to me to merit in- 
sertion in “ N, & Q.” G. 

Edinburgh. 

Sregst Eneravine.—A correspondent recently 


suggested (4"* S. vii. 334) the photographing the 
old inns and manor houses of England before we 
May I amend the suggestion, 
and propose that some one with the means and 
the taste should undertake a series of good en- 
gravings ? Experience has not yet decided whether 
photography will stand the ravages of time; but, 
apart from this question, I have little hesitation 
in saying that photography ought not to beat the 
engraver out of the field. Yet read this para- 
graph, cut from our local paper :— 

“ The art of steel engraving is dying out amongst us, 
the youngest line engraver now in England being said to 
The various appli- 
cations of photography have successfully taken its place. 

It strikes me withalarm. Rather than let it be 
so, I would devote my leisure to learning the art. 
To neglect it will be a disgrace to us, and I do 
hope that the statement I have quoted is exag- 
gerated. WALTHEog. 


“ Hrppits.”—My little boy went out walking 
in Devon with his nurse, a genuine specimen of 
the county, and came home highly excited because 
he had seen “two hibbits” on a roadside bank. 
Perhaps it is worth noting that this wondrous 
word, which greatly puzzled me, is the West 
Country mode of pronouncing effet—i. e. little 
eft or newt. PELAGIUS. 


LonpDon IN OctoBER.—The late Lord Murray— 


| John Archibald Murray, the Scottish judge— 


“ One disappointment in the legacy way is particularly | 


worthy of remark. 
byshire, of the name of Kant, soon after the State Trials 
in 1794, made his will, and in testimony of his approba- 
tion of the ability, patriotic exertions, and splendid elo- 
quence a hep by Mr. Erskine in his defence of Hardy, 
bequeathed him an estate worth upwards of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, Hardy himself was also handsomely men- 
tioned in the will, to which Mr. Kant afterwards added a 
codicil. He died about seven years afterwards, and his 


A gentleman of large fortune in Der- | 


attorney came up to London with the will enclosed in a | 
letter written by the gentleman himself at the time of 
making it. After Mr. Erskine had read the letter he 





thus writes to a friend :— 

“Tam much disposed to maintain what most people 
will think a great paradox, that there is no season of the 
year when you may see London society to so much ad- 
vantage as this time (October) or late in summer. My 
objection to the late season in summer is that the heat 1s 
excessive; but it is only then or in autumn that you see 
what I call society—small parties and the same people 
whom you like or are disposed to cultivate from day to 
day. In April and May there are so many people in town 
that it distracts me, and I go out to dinner every day so 
fatigued that I am unable to attend to any thing that 
passes in conversation, and have not sufficient animal 
spirits to take a share in it.” 

Had the good-humoured accomplished judge 
been more abstemious at table he would have felt 
less discomfort. Cc. 

Twenty Pornts oF Prety. — The following, 


| which, I think, ought to find a place in “N.&Q.,” 
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and our 
by one 


is a short account of our duty to God 
neighbour. It was written in 1557 
“Thomas Leisser, a good man’ 


1, To pray to God continually. 

2. To learn to know Him rightfully. 

To honour God in Trinity, 

The Trinity in unity, 

The Father in His majesty, 

The Son in His humanity, 

The Holy Ghost’s benignity : 

Three persons, one in Deity. 

4. To serve Him alway, guilelessly. 

. To ask Him all things, needfully. 

. To praise Him in all company. 

. To love Him alway, heartily. 

. To dread Him alway, Christianly. 

. To ask Him mercy, penitently. 

10. To trust Him alway, faithfully. 

11. To obey Him alway, willingly. 

12. To abide Him alway, patiently. 

13. To thank Him alway, thankfully. 

14. To live here alway, virtuously. 

15. To use thy neighbour honestly. 

16. To look for death still, presently. 

17. To help the poor, in misery. 

18, To hope for heaven’s felicity. 

19. To have faith, hope, and charity. 

20. To count this life but vanity : 
Be Pornts OF CHRISTIANITY. 


3. 


W-1> 


« 


Some information about the author would be 
acceptable. Tos. RATCLIFFE. 


Mrs. Harrret Crarke, aGep 106.—The en- 
closed from the ae Times of May 28 deserves 
a place in “N. & Q.” 

“FUNERAL oF A LApy 106 Years or AGE.—On Mon- 
day morning the mortal remains of Mrs. Harriet Clarke, 
widow of Mr. Thomas Clarke, formerly of Marylebone, 
were interred in Kensal Green Cemetery, near the grave 
of Tom Hood. The deceased resided at Northwold, and 
had attained the remarkable age of 106 years.” 

M. H. 


(What reason is there for supposing that Mrs. Clarke | 
was 106? We fear it is useless to ask what evidence 
there is of the reputed fact,—Ep, “N. & Q.”] 


Memorrat Betts at St. Dunsran’s, STEPNEY. 
Inscriptions on the church bells of St. ‘Dunstan’s 8, 
Stepney. On the treble :— 

“Cast by Mess. Mears & Son, London, Fecit, 1806. 
George Harper, D.D., Rector. Mathew Easum, Robert 
Turner, W™ Wade, W™ Thomson, Geo. Everritt, Church- 
wardens.” 

Second bell, third bell, fourth bell, fifth bell | 
the same inscription. 

Sixth bell :— 

“To the Pious Memory of M™ Prisca Coborn, a liberal 


Benefactress to the Seamen’s Widows of the Parish of St. 
Dunstan's, Stepney. J. Mears & Son Fecit, 1806.” 


Seventh bell :-— 


“The —- ya inscription was upon the sixth bell of 
the late peal : 
‘Virginis eg egregixe a campana maria, 1603.’ T. 
Mears & Son Fecit, 1806 . ameid 





| direction of the organist, Dr. Stainer. 





Eighth bell :— 

“To the Honour of the Volunteers of the Parish of 
Saint Dunstan’s Stepney, the Ratcliff Corps commanded 
by John Bowcott, Esq,, Major, M. C. 0. T., by W™ Thom- 
son, Esq., Leut-Col!, the Poplar & Blackwall, by John 


Wells, Esq., Leut Col!, 1806.” 


Ninth bell :— 

“Instituted to the Honour of Sir Charles Wager, 
K, N,T, First Lord of the Admiralty, 1729, Patron to 
the Stepney or Cockney* Feast at Ratcliff in the Year 
1674, & discontinued 1784. John Mathews, Treasurer, 
T. Mears & Son Fecit, 1806.” 

Tenor bell :— 

“The late Tenor (Weight, 49 Cwt) was given to the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, Duke’s Place, Aldgate, by 
Nicholas Chadworth, renewed by Thomas Marson, 1386, 
was sold with three others by Sir Thomas Audley to the 
Parish of Saint Dunstan’s, Stepney, about the Year 1540, 
recast, 1602, 1764, and 1799, the late peal of eight Bells 
were Recast into Ten by T. Mears & Son, 1806, in pre- 
sance of Geo. Harper, D.D., Rector, Rev¢ Thomas Thirl- 
wall, Lecturer, Mathew Easum, Robt Turner, W™ Wade, 
Geo. Everritt, Churchwardens. J®° Curtis, Esq.; J» 
Edwards, Esq. ; Jeremiah Snow, Esq. ; John Paulin, Esq.; 


Mr James Barnfeild, W. M. Simons, Mathew Warton, 
Surveyor; John Salter, Vestry Clerk.—Weight, 31 cw, 
Key D.” 

Ww. W. 


Tapestry Portraits.—At a sale of ancient 
effects that lately took place at Stanbridge Erles, 
Hants, there was sold a very handsome piece of 
domestic tapestry, worked on white satin, show- 
ing faded gold and white beads. This was de- 
scribed in catalogue as — 

“ Tapestry Needlework, representing Charles II. and 
his Queen in the character of a Shepherd and Shepherdess, 
date about 1670.” 

This curious specimen of needlework may now 
be seen exhibited in the shop window of a book- 
seller in Bemond Street, Southampton, and at- 
tracts the attention of all those interested in this 
bygone accomplishment. It is an elaborate pro- 
duction. m 

Nelson Square, S.E. 


May Day at Oxrorp.—The following account 
(taken from The Times) of this time-honoured 


| custom appears to me ~” ) CaMV a corner for pre- 


servation in “N. & Q.” 


“The ancient custom of inti a hymn on the top 
of Magdalen College tower, Oxford, was duly observed 
yesterday morning at five o’clock by the c hoir, under the 
For this service 
the sum of 10/. is received out of the rectory of Slym- 
bridge in Gloucestershire. Tradition informs us that, 
previously to the Reformation, a requiem mass was cele- 
brated on the top of this tower every May-day morning, 
at an early hour, for the repose of the soul of Henry VII.” 


J.S, Upan. 
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ueries. I infer that the picture is not from Euripides, ang 
e . ask, from whom P tL B.C, 


“ AGREEING TO DIFFER.” — When did this phrase 
first come into use? There is an idea somewhat 
similar in Sir Philip Sidney’s romance, the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” in book i. of which 
the noble author observes : — 


“ Between these two personages (i, e. Dametas and 
Miso), who never agreed in any humour but in disagree- 
ing, is issued forth Mistress Mopsa, a woman fit to par- 
ticipate of both their perfections.” 

Err. 


ALCESTIS.—From what version of the story of | 
Alcestis did Mr. Leighton take his picture— 
“Hercules wrestling with Death for the Body of 
Alcestis”? The critics refer to Euripides, and 
The Spectator, one of the highest authorities on 
art, says : — 

“ Mr. Leighton has ventured, with the best result, to 
represent the overthrow of Death as produced by the 
most scientific cross-buttock, and enforced by an irre- 
sistible twist of the right foot. The remaining groups 
are too numerous, or too little massed together, although | 
graceful in themselves and generally pretty in sentiment. 
Alcestis herself, yet sleeping the sleep of death, is fairly 
well portrayed; but there is no one the mind can ac- | 
cept as a clearly satisfactory personification of Admetus, on 
whose account all these things were done. Some have 
objected (after refreshing their memories regarding the 
myth) that Apollo is not present. But he could hardly 
with decency look on, while his own bargain with Death 
(viz. that if Admetus lived some one should die for him) 
was being broken by a deity of inferior power.”— Spec- 
tator, May 27, 1871. 


Those who object to the absence of Apollo have 
not “refreshed their memories’ with the play, in 
which he comes on with Death to speak the pro- 
logue, and appears no more. Death ends it by 
showing the sword with which he intends to cut 
the lock of Alcestis’ hair (v. 76), and I suppose 
does so, as she dies at vy. 401. After that, he has 
no more business with her “body.” She is dead 
before Hercules arrives. He asks where her tomb 
is, and says he will go there and watch for Death 
coming to drink the blood of the victims: — 

Kavrep Aoxhoas abrov ef 8pas aviels 
Mdpiw, xixAov 3% repiBare xepoiv euaiv, 
Odvx torw boris airdy ekaiphoerau 





Moyotvra mAeupd, mply yuvaix’ éuod ueO7. 
vv. 862-5, 


It is plain that yuvaica does not signify “body,” 
as he says, if Death do not come, he will go to 
Hades and intercede to bring Alcestis back. When 
he returns with her, he tells how he seized Death 
at the tomb (v. 1161). The picture represents 


the wrestling as before the royal household. Had 
Admetus been present, the beautiful scene with 
the veiled Alcestis would have been lost. 

I believe that Mr. Leighton is an accomplished 
scholar, and no journal is less likely to be mis- 
taken on classical matters than The Spectator: so 


| meant? 


U. U. Club. 

“ ARTHUR’s sLow WAIN” (Scott’s Lay, canto i, 
v. 17.)\—Why is the constellation of the Great 
Bear called “Arthur’s Wain”? I know what 
Miss Yonge (Christian Names, i. 125) and Owen 
(quoted by Southey in introduction to Kyng Arthur, 
i. vii.) say about it; but the information they give 
is not satisfactory. ». W.S. 

Bumso: Crop Beer.—In an hotel bill of 1769 
I find — 


s. d. 
“ Clod beef about 40 Ibs., charged only 20 lbs. 5 10 
Bumbo e . 


In another bill, about the same date, “a clod 
of beef” is mentioned. What part of the ox was 
And what was Bumbo? 

J. M. Cowpra, 

[ Bumbo we take to be Rumbo, a nautical drink. Sir 
Walter Scott says: “ He intruded himself on the awful 
presence of Hawkins the boatswain, and Derrick the 
quarter-master, who were regaling themselves with a can 
of rumbo, after the fatiguing duty of the day.” (The 
Pirate, ch. xxxix.)—Clod is the coarse part of the neck 
of an ox. ] 


CoLLECTION FoR A History oF Inns, ETc.—An 
“ Extensive and Curious Collection of Manu- 
scripts, Drawings, Engravings, Newspaper Cut- 
tings, for a History of Inns, Taverns, and Coffee- 
Houses, to be sold in one lot by Messrs, South 
& Barrett, 22, Fleet Street, on Monday, May 27, 
1859” (see The Atheneum, May 21, 1859). Being 
very anxious to inspect the above collection, I 
should {feel greatly obliged if you, or any reader 
of “N. & Q.,” can tell me where it can now be 
seen, as I cannot find anything relating to the 
subject in the British Museum Library. W. D. 


“Ex Luce Lucettvm.”—I cut the following 
from the Evening Standard of May 1:— 

«*Ex Luce Lucettum.’—‘ The Man About Town,’ in 
the Sporting Gazette, says: —‘ Many as are the retorts 
which have followed and been founded on Mr. Lowe's 
now memorable ex luce lucellum, perhaps the most bitter 
is that which asserts that it is not original! I am 
assured by a venerable “ Man About Town,” one who has 
not quite forgotten his well-stored lore anent the politics 
of the last generation, that he perfectly remembers the 
phrase being appended as a motto to a satirical coat of 
arms devised for Mr. Pitt on that minister creating, oF 
rather increasing, the window tax. My informant adds 
that he is almost sure that he once bought a copy of that 
coat, duly coloured, for sixpence! It is, however, very 
possible that Mr. Lowe never heard of the former squib, 
and that his classical fancy hit upon the idea quite 4% 
original as the satirist of 1784,’ ” 

Perhaps Mr. Reid will kindly tell us whether 
the caricature referred to is contained in the col- 
lection of which he has charge at the British 
Museum. R. B. P. 

[Mr. Reid informs us that nothing of the kind occurs 
among the caricatures of 1784-5; nor is there any clue 
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to it in the General Index to the collection of satirical 
prints.) 

Aycrent Entoma. —I offer a curious old 
enigma for solution to the ingenious readers of 
ON, & Q.”:— 

“Cadaver nec habet suum sepulchrum ; 
Sepulchrum nec habet suum cadaver ; 
Sepulchrum tamen et cadaver intus.” 

In English thus :— 
“ A corpse, without a sepulchre; 
A sepulchre, without a corpse ; 
And yet a sepulchre and corpse within.” 


F. C. H. 


Fremisn FISHERMEN SETTLED IN ENGLAND.— 
In Smiles’ Huguenots I find the observation that— 

“ Colonies of Flemish fishermen having settled during 
the reign of Henry II. at Brighton, Newhaven, and other 
places along the South Coast, their lineage is still trace- 
able there in local words, names, and places.” 

Can any of your Sussex readers give any in- 
stances of these ? A.S, 

“Tue GARDEN OF THE Sovt.”—The history of 
this work is somewhat obscure. It bears the 
name of Richard Challoner, Bishop of Debra, 
Vicar Apostolic of the London district, who died 
on January 12, 1781. The book, however, is 
neither noticed by James Barnard in his Life of 
Richard Challoner (1784), nor in any bibliogra- 

hical account of Challoner’s works. The earliest 
English edition in the British Museum has the date 
of 1793, and was published twelve years after the 
death of Dr. Challoner. In 1859 there appeared 
at Vannes— 

“Le Jardin de YAme, ou Choix des Meditations de 
Challoner, pour tous les dimanches et les principales fétes 
de année, Traduit de l’Anglais par l’abbé Bourdy, 
32mo,” 

Is there an earlier French translation of this 
work ? J. X. 

“Tae Grectan Benp.”—I would ask my me- 
dical brethren what is, or rather was, the true 
Grecian bend [“N. & Q.,” 4S. vii. 123]? Iam 
sure that it was not the ungainly forward stoop 
which is assumed at the present day, and which 
clearly originates in the hips or loins, or both 
combined. My belief is, that it was a natural 
and national peculiarity in the conformation of 
the cervical or humeral (neck or shoulders) por- 
tion of the spinal column; throwing the head a 
little more in advance of the bust than is usual 
with our modern ladies, but at the same time 
curving it gracefully downwards. In a population 
of 30,000 I only know one young lady who in my 
opinion has this true Grecian bend; and I need 
scarcely say that it is neither the result of art nor 
affectation. M. D. 


_Hesrews 1x. 16.—The Committee on the Re- 
vision of the English Bible is respectfully requested 
to consider the following suggestion :— 











At Hebrews ix. 16 the word diabexévou mi ht, 
without great violence, mean the victim which 


attests the covenant. We should then read :— 

“ For where a covenant is, there must also of necessity 
be the death of that which attests the covenant. For a 
covenant is of force over the dead, since it never has 
force while that which attests it is living.” 

This makes as clear as sunlight a passage which 
the ordinary rendering makes inexplicable. 

Jasper 8S. McItvarne. 

Am. Presb'n Mission, Peking, China. 

[ The late Dean Alford, in his New Testament... . . 
newly compared with the Original Greek, and revised, 1869, 
gives the passage in question as follows :—“ For where a 
testament is, there must also of necessity be implied the 
death of him that made it. For a testament is of force in 
the case of the dead, seeing that it is of no strength at all 
while he that made it is alive.” 

Joun Krixestow, tHe Recivse.—Particulars 
are requested respecting the life of John Kingslow, 
who is said to have been the first recluse who 
lived in the Hermitage founded within Shene 
Monastery in 1416, and whether any record or 
work exists containing any account of his life. 

Hvunert Smita, 

St. Leonard's, Bridgnorth. 

SamvEL Maunper.—Can you give me any in- 
formation respecting Samuel Maunder ?—a name 
familiar to most people as the author or compiler 
of some half dozen very useful Treasuries, but I 
have never seen in print any details of his life, 
where or when born, and the date of his decease. 
A new edition of the Biographical Treasury has 
lately been published, but no mention is made of 
the original projector. Surely his name deserves 
some notice, however brief, in that interesting 
volume ? Wa. Wrienut. 

31, Pepler Road, Old Kent Road. 

[Samuel Maunder was the brother-in-law of William 
Pinnock (who married his sister), and had the chief hand 
in the preparation of the long series of Catechisms for 
schools to which Pinnock’s name is attached, and to 
him the youth of England are largely indebted for their 
instruction. If just and good actions, a modest self-esti- 
mate and firm integrity, an absolute devotedness to 
literature in its best sense for educating the mass of the 
people, “ smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” so long 
shall the memory of Samuel Maunder be cherished 
throughout the British Empire. He died at his house in 
Gibson Square, Islington, on April 30, 1849. There is a 
brief notice of him in Cates’s Dictionary of Biography, 
ed. 1867, p. 726.] 

MACAULAY AND CARLYLE.—Who is the author 
of the following parallel between Macaulay and 
Carlyle : — 

“To sum up the leading characteristics of these two 
great authors, I should say that, whilst Macaulay is per- 
haps the greater writer, Carlyle is beyond all question 
the more profound thinker. Macaulay’s writings, with 
all their brilliancy, are nevertheless of the earth, earthy ; 
whilst those of Carlyle are illuminated by a heavenly 
light, which makes his books the fountain of life that 
they are to many a weary and struggling pilgrim. Mac- 
aulay writes like a transcendently talented man of the 
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world; Carlyle like a man who ‘looks before and after,’ 
and ‘hears the roll of the ages.’ Macaulay seldom gets 
beyond the outside of a character, whilst Carlyle pierces 
to the very heart. As an example of my meaning, I 
need only compare Macaulay's brilliant essay on John- 
son with Carlyle’s on the same subject. Macaulay has 
given us an admirable picture of Johnson's outward man, 
but of Johnson’s Aeart he knew nothing. Let us, how- 
ever, read Carlyle’s essay attentively, and we at once see 
that Carlyle both knew and understood Johnson.” 
JoxaTHAN BovcHiEr. 


Mepattic Query.—Could any of your corre- 
spondents kindly give me some information about 
a couple of silver medals which I have lately 
added to my collection? The first is a little 
larger and heavier than a halfcrown piece, and 
has on the obverse the three-quarter busts of a 


young woman and an aged man: the former is | 


represented as suckling the latter, who is in a very 
emaciated condition. In the background is a 
strongly-barred prison window. The legend (which 


trumpets or bugles, across them being laid an 





tain through “N. & Q.” in how many counties 


this piece of love lore still exists. 
ing the nightingale, he says : — 
“ Thy liquid notes that close the eve of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill, 
Portend success in love. O! if Jove’s will 
Has linked thet amorous power to thy soft lay, 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate ~ 
Foretel my hopeless doom in some grove nigh.” 

In L’ Allegro he tells of the doings of “Fairy Mab;” 
the “ Friar’s Lantern,” or “ Will with the Wisp”: 
and the “drudging Goblin,’’—in terms all but 
identical with those by which their pranks would 
| be described in Lancashire and Yorkshire at the 
| Present time by the peasants in “ the undisturbed 
| nooks and corners’’ of these counties. So far as 
| I know, we have no visits from the nightingale 


When address- 





| so far north; and hence I hope some of the 
| “south-country” correspondents will state whe- 
| ther Milton’s love-token is still extant. 


parish of Mearns, in the county of Renfrew, close to 


begins with a five-pointed star, as a sort of mint- | T. T. W. 

mark) is—“> I . was . in . prison . and . ye. | Monouit# AT Mrarns.—On the high ground 

came . unto. me .” On the reverse are several | which, I believe, is the southern boundary of the 
} 


open music-book. The name “Joseph Parry” is 
inscribed in the outer circle. I would be glad to 
know what is the connection between the obverse 
and reverse of this medal, or what in the first 
instance led to its being struck? I have alsoa 
specimen in copper precisely similar, except as 
regards the name that is engraved on the reverse. 

The second medal which I shall be obliged for 
information about has on the obverse a full-length 
figure of Erin, represented with a bold defiant air, 
holding in her right hand a sheathed sword, while 
her left hand rests on a harp. An Irish wolf-dog 
sits beside her; over all being the legend, “The 
Order of Liberators.” In the exergue (in two 
lines) are the words “ Ireland as she ought to be”; 
the whole surrounded by a double wreath of 
shamrocks. On the reverse, standing on a rock, is 
a large cross, with the legend, “In hoe signo 
vinces,” overhead. To the left of the cross isa 
pole, with a cap (of liberty?) thereon; to the 
right are three hands joined, the words “ Erin go 
bragh,”’ in Irish characters, being in the exergue. 
In the distance is a sun-burst, the rays of which 
occupy the field of the medal. A double wreath 
of shamrocks surrounds the entire, as on the ob- 
verse. This medal is about the size and weight 
of a crown piece, and is of rather coarse work- 
manship. R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 

Florinda Place, Dublin. 

Mittor’s Fotx Lore.—The vitality of our 
common folk lore is well known to those who 
have only cursorily considered the subject; and 
when this has been enshrined in our best poets, 
the chances are that it will remain unchanged for 
many centuries. Milton has a choice morsel in 


the avenue which runs from the Rouken estate to 
Capel Rig, thereis a monolith, as far as I can reckon, 
about 5ft. 9in. high, or more. The northern and 
southern sides are rudely sculptured, and divided 
into two sections, each filled with a rude ornament 
resembling a plaitof three. The eastern and western 
sides have been apparently ornamented, but are 
more indistinct; a very deep groove is on the 
eastern side. ‘i his interesting stone is in a corn- 
field, carefully fenced-in. Can any antiquary give 
me any information respecting its history ? Dimen- 
sions, as far as I could guess: height, 5ft. 9in. by 


6ft.; breadth on north and west sides, 3ft. ; 
breadth on north and south, lft. Slopes irregu- 
larly from base towards the summit. Tuts. 


. 
Ancrent Rippies.—Some years ago an old 
friend of mine bought, at a book stall in London, 
a MS. Medical Receipt Book of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The volume had once belonged to, and 
bore the book-plate of, “Sir Francis Fust, Bart., 
1662.” While ere over this quaint relic efter 
it came into my friend’s possession, I discovered 
on the last leaf two attempts at rhyme, written 1 
should say about the date of the Reformation, but 
certainly not later than the reign of Mary. One 
is still very distinct, and runs as follows: — 
“ The beuety of the nyght ys shee, 

of huemors mother all that be, 

and lyke wyse lady of the seys, 

that tyme doth mesure as she fleys ; 

the sonn she follows every where, 

and she ys changer of the ayer. 

this ladys name fayne woold I know 

that dwells so high & rules so low.” 


This, I take it, is clearly an enigma, and the 











his first sonnet, and it will be interesting to ascer- 


answer to it I understand to be “the moon.” The 
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other lines, perhaps by an older scribe, are written 
at the lower left-hand corner of the same leaf. 
This corner, owing to exposure to the air and the 
friction consequent on frequent turning over the 
leaves with apparently not-over-clean hands, is 
almost illegible. I submit the following as an 
approximate reading, but must not guarantee 
every letter, the writing is so very indistinct : — 
“ Crist cross much sowte of them that byde 

fast by y® flode of holie de, 

shal on dave fley sent Petrys syde 

and grouell in y* neder lee.” 

This also seems to be a riddle, but if so I cannot 

suggest the answer. Some of your readers may be 
able to do so. R. E. 


Tue Seprvacint.—Will you tell me which is 
the best work published on the LX.X. version, and 
all questions connected with it ? W. A. B.C. 

fAs our margin will not admit of a lengthened discus- 


| 





a 


sion on this recondite subject, we must refer our corre- | 


spondent toa valuable list of works on the Septuagint by 
Dr. Malcom, in his Theological Index, pp. 416, 417, 
Boston, U.S. 1868, 8vo ; and to the Preface to®ir Lance- 
lot Charles Lee Brenton’s English translation. Consult 
also Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, i, 211- 
213 ; iii, 1200-1216, and Horne’s Introduction to the Holy 
Scriptures, ed. 1846, ii. 203-216, 328-333; v. 53-59. 
Articles on the Septuagint have appeared in “ N, & Q.” 
3rd §. iv. 307, 379; v. 419, 470, 524; vi. 88.] 


Tomas Stuon.—Where is now preserved the 
original manuscript of Oliver Cromwell’s appoint- 
ment of Thomas Simon to the office of chief en- 
graver and medal-maker, dated July 9, 1656? It 
is printed in Gough’s edition of Vertue’s Works of 
Simon, from a MS. on vellum in the library of 
Thomas Astle, Esq. (p. 86), containing the “ In- 
rollments of Instruments of State, Grants of Of- 
tices, &c., from June 24, 1654, to the Death of 
Oliver Cromwell,” and also during the “ Pro- 
tectorate of Richard Cromwell, and the adminis- 
tration of the Parliament.” 

Henry W. HENFREy. 

Markham House, Brighton. 


James Smytu oF WuHITEHILL.—This personage 
was “Overseer of His Majesty’s Wark” in Scot- 
land in 1686, and achieved some notoriety as an 
inventor of machines for supplying towns with 
water, about which he petitioned the Scotch 
Parliament on several occasions (see Acts Parl. 
Scot., Chambers’s Domestic Annals, &c.) I shall 
be glad if you will allow me to ask a question 
respecting him, not with the view of saving 
myself any trouble in searching, but only because 
I have exhausted every source of information in 
print or MS. without finding what I am in search 
of. The following are some of the principal facts 
respecting him, which I have succeeded in exca- 
vating. He must have been born c. 1646-50; 
for he was married before 1680 to Janet, daughter 
of Robert Mylne of Balfarg, the “King’s Master 


Mason.” About 1689 he purchased the estate of 
Whitehill, in the parish of Inveresk, near Edin- 
burgh, from the Prestons, and also portions of 
land at Parkend and the Magdalen-Bridge in the 
same parish ; and received a grant of arms (Azure 
three flames of fire, or; on a chief argent, a thistle, 
vert) from the Lord Lyon of Scotland. He pos- 
sessed at this time a tenement in Niddry’s Wynd 
in Edinburgh. In 1696 he is assignee gud credi- 
tor in the testament-dative of one Mr. James 
Smyth, secretary to the Earl of Perth, who died 
about this time. In 1701 he is the “ cautioner” 
for Miss Marianna Smith, apparently his daughter, 
on her marriage; and two years later he buys 
another piece of land at Parkend. In 1705 he 
had a son born, named Gilbert. The next year 
he sold part of Whitehill, but lays out some 
money to repair his “dykes” at Parkend. In 
1713 his daughter Bella was married to one Gil- 
bert Smith in Edinburgh; and thirteen years 
later he assigns the remainder of his property of 
Whitehill to his son-in-law Gilbert, in security 
for a debt of 365/ sterling. He was dead in 
1729, leaving two’ surviving sons, Gilbert and 
Clematirick. 

Can any one give me any information respecting 
his birth, parentage, or relations? What was 
the relationship, if any, between him and Mr. 
James, the secretary to Lord Perth? fF. M.S. 


Syvop.—What is the correct word to express 
the sound made by a billiard or a croquet ball 


| striking another? In the Western counties we 








should call it snop, a term that would with equal 
yropriety be applied to the noise of a shoemaker’s 
ome, Such words as click, clash, crack, clap, 
ring, rap, none of them convey the same definite 
idea as snop. Since the description in The Times 
of the fight between Sayers and his American 
antagonist, a very valuable provincial word, thud, 
has been adopted into our vocabulary; and I 
humbly suggest that, with our poverty in terms 
of sound, we should draw upon our country 
cousins for more of them. R. C. A. Prior. 


“Tue Sone or Soromon.”’—The metrical para- 
phrases of this mysterious song are as numerous 
as the versions of the Psalms of David, and a bib- 
liographical list would be curious and interesting. 

Here is one, probably unknown :—* Sacred 
Eclogues, or the Songs of Solomon. Paraphrased 
by L. Laurance. Revis’d by F. L. 1693.”—a 
manuscript apparently prepared for the press, 
Mr. L. is profuse in introductory matter: “To 
the well-affected Reader”; ‘To the Hydra-headed 
Vulgar”; and “The Translator’s Invocation” (for 
his “Sacred Eclogues” are from “that famous 
French poet, Remy Belleau”’),—all in the comic 
vein. Under the second flattering designation the 
author appears to aim at his critics, and here is 
the style of his defiance : — 
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“ Ye stupid Asses of dull Midas brood, 
In rudeness learned, and in learning rude, 
Hands off, I say, profane not this my book 
With yt vile touch, presume not once to look 
Over this leafe, for y* infectious breath 
Breaths nought but poysons and detracting death. 
’Tis not to you yt I my lines commend, 
Or do I crave y* favour to befriend 
This sacred Poem; snarle, do, barke and bite ; 
Use, use y* utmost of y* hate and spite, 
Spitt forth the venom of y* sordid brains ; 
Whip, jerk, and lash it w*® invective strains. 
You cannot wrong it, for the whole world knows 
It’s slander-proofe, and can repulse y* blows : 
It’s full of precious worth, no comon thing. 
The Penman was no other y* a King. 
Then do not wrong y* Lord’s Anoynted so, 
As base aspersions on his works to throw ; 
Shew more respect, forbear, ’tis Holy Writt, 
No wanton fancy of a capering witt ; 
Ask fam’d Belleau, who held it so divine, 
Who in sweet numbers hath transpos’d each line. 
He'l say no less, for his ear-charming lyre 
Contirms as much ; whose strains I do attire 
In English guarb; yet if so be my quill 
Come short of his, *tis want of art not will. 
Then cease y* bawling, Furyes, reprehend 
In milder terms, and the next time we’l mend 
My query: Is the book in print? A. G. 


Brsnor Jeremy Taytor.—I have lately seen 
inquiries in the “N. & Q.” for descendants of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. My object is not to 
answer those inquiries, but to make an inquiry 
myself. A Christopher Taylor, son of a James 
Taylor, ironmonger in Dublin (who was dead in 
1728), was bound apprentice in 1728 to a grocer 
in London, and became himself a grocer, having 
a shop in Gracechurch Street. He was born in 
1717, and in 1737 (or thereabouts) married Anne, 
the eldest daughter of Sir Edward Hales, Bart. of 
the city of Lincoln. 

Christopher Taylor resided in the parish of St. 
Magnus, London Bridge, and had a large family. 
His eldest son, also named Christopher, was rec- 
tor of Selborne when White, the historian of 
Selborne, was curate there. The family is now 
extinct in the male line. 

I should mention that Christopher Taylor, the 
father, became clerk of the hospital of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and died there at the age of fifty. 

There has been a notion in the family that 
Christopher Taylor descended from the bishop. 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” say whether 
there is any reason to believe that the tradition is 
true or not? Crcit Monro. 

Conservative Club, S.W. 


Sersy Famry.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
give me particulars of the early life and parentage 
of Charles Selby, the actor? If so, I shall be 


much obliged by communications addressed to 
H. A. Barnsrrper, 24, Russell Road, Kensing- 
ton, W. 


Replies. 
ROOD SCREENS IN SUFFOLK CHURCHES. 
(4 S. vii. 143, 267.) 


I am indebted to Hamlet Watling, Esq., of 
Stonham, for the following description of Bram- 
field screen. There are five panels remaining, on 
which are painted SS. Mark, Luke, John, Mat- 
thew, Mary Magdalene. 

S. Mark is vested in a full white mantle, un- 
derdress of green; his right-hand points to a 
scroll on which is written Cv .NATVS ESSIT IMs 
IN BEDELEM jvpE. The background is of gold 
with the “ Vesica,” on which is 1ms in monogram, 
At the head of this saint the background is blue 


| with gold stars, with sancrvs MARcvs in old Eng- 


lish letters. 

S. Matthew, holding a pen in his right hand, is 
vested in carmine mantle, green underdress, scroll 
in left hand, Recvbét aD EVM DISCIPAL being 
written thereon; the background same as last, 
but blacl? diaper in squares, and SANCTVS MATHEYS 
in old English letters. 

S. John is of a youthful countenance, hair of 
reddish brown, vested in white mantle, red un- 
dergarment: he holds an open book in his left 
hand. At the dexter corner below is an eagle of 
gold colour; background same as others, embossed 
gold, on which is painted saNcTA JOANES. 

S. Luke has a gold nimbus; the mantle of green 
lined white, the undergarment of a bright orange. 
At the dexter corner below is the head of an ox. 
This saint bears a scroll, on which is written 
MISSIS EST GABRIEL. 

S. Mary Magdalene. This figure is the finest 
specimen of screen painting in Suffolk. Her head 
is surrounded by a nimbus with radiating rays, 
the headdress of rich green; in front a band of 
jewels, in the centre a quatrefoil-like ornament 
of precious stones. The mantle of rich rose colour 
lined green, looped up on the right side by a cord; 
the underdress is of gold colour, and richly em- 
broidered with red flowers. In her right hand 
she holds the pot of ointment, richly jewelled 
with pearls and emeralds, and surmounted with a 
cross of pearls; the background is inscribed 
SANCTA MAGD. 

Mr. Watling points out the great similarity 
between the figures of this screen and the illu- 
minations in the Bible, once the property of the 
abbey at Bury, now at Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and considers that this proves this screen 
to be the work of the monks at Bury or Thet- 
ford. : 

Bedfield—The screen is boarded up, but mm 
Davy’s MSS. on Suffolk is the following :— 








RObtvs DENI, ALiciA VX. 
Johvs MAyHVGH. 
JOFLL . PPTA...... BARVCH. P.P.T.A. 








ie i a: ie it otk ok 
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Badwell Ash.—The following from Davy’s MSS. 
relates to this screen, now entirely destroyed :— 
Orate... pro... aiabus...Johes... Boker.... 
et... MME....fil...,mvin... hve.... 


Note. On the buttresses of this church are the 
tools of a blacksmith designed in flintwork, with 
the letter B repeated many times. Doubtless this 
B is the initial of the benefactor to the church, 
perhaps of the name of Boker, as on the screen. 

Barningham contained a good screen. On the 
beam was painted— 

FLAGELLAT EST IHS SCA TRINITA VN DEVD 
SEPVLTVS EST . IHS. 

Sapiston.—No trace of this screen now remains. 
There were some thirty years ago two panels 
remaining, one containing a painting of a bishop 
in full pontificals; from his mouth this legend— 
ADORAMVS E DME ET BENEDICIMVS TIBI. The other 
panel represented a congregation in prayer; from 
the mouth of one was written—QVIA PER SCAM 
CRYCEM TVAM REDEMISTI MVNDVM, the back- 
ground diapered with ims in monogram, and M 
with a crown on the top. 

In my next I will describe Ufford, Hitcham, 
and others from information sent to me direct 
from many clergy and gentry in Suffolk, to whom 
I am deeply indebted for their kindness in answer- 
ing so fully. W. Marsn. 

7, Red Lion Square, 


MURAL PAINTING IN STARSTON CHURCH, 
NORFOLK.* 
(4" 8S. vi. passim ; vii. 40, 172, 245, 368, 410.) 


I am now in a position, having the engraving 
by my side, to complete my reply to the strictures 
of F.C. H., which I shall do as briefly as possible. 
First, as to the altar, or head of the bed. With 
me such details are decided by precedents. I have 
examined twenty medieval examples of beds from 
the ninth to the fifteenth century, with almost an 
equal number of altars, and find that the fall of 
drapery in the painting is like the latter; and I 
have only one instance of the former which at all 
resembles it, and that rather remotely. Unhappily, 
the upper part being effaced, it is now impossible 
to decide absolutely either way. It is important 
to note that the effaced portion show us a sub- 
stratum of painting, and this coincides in character 
with that panelled work beneath the figure hold- 
ing the scroll. This, with the form resembling a 
stump of a tree of a bright red colour, and also 
the bright red “ post” to which F. C. H. refers 
as being part of the bedstead, is so different in its 
manipulation, proportion of parts, colours, &c., to 
the rest, that it must all be referred to a previous 
decoration beneath. It is obvious that such has 


* Concluded from p, 499. 








existed, and it complicates the explanation of the 
details. The base of the bedstead F. C. H. says 
° pene fits into this post; that is to say, 


we have a scarlet post to a stone-coloured base. 
A very original combination! But to my eyes it 
does not fit in, for there is a gap between, showing 
a diapered pattern, somewhat similar to that of 
the “covering” of which I shall now speak. This 
F. C. H., in a tone of authority, declares to be “a 
screen of wood or other solid substance painted 
in diaper.” It is therefore inevitable that the bed 
must, for the greater part, be behind the screen. 
So an artist, representing a death-bed, places all 
but the head behind a screen. In the whole 
range of art there will not be found a parallel. 
Now as to the “chalice.” Here I entiedly agree 
with F.C. H.’s observations. If the form given 
in the engraving is a correct delineation, there is 
no chalice; neither, by that same evidence, is 
there a shield, for its shape is at least a hundred 
and fifty years too late; nor, by the same rule, is 
it “apiece of embroidery ” belonging to the figure 
behind. The “cope,” with all deference, is no 
cope. It is difficult to imagine how such a con- 
clusion could be arrived at. <A cope is > in 
front, and is fastened by a morse on the breast. 
This is not so, but is indeed a chasuble, F. C. H.’s 
experience notwithstanding —one of the period, 
however, ample in folds, falling down over the 
arms beyond the elbow, and showing also an in- 
dication of the amice above it. It is a matter to 
be decided by the evidence of examples. All the 
rest of the figure thus attired is obscure. Now as 
to the absence of the nimbus. F. C. H. says it 
equally militates against my “theory;” at the 
same time he tells you it is often omitted. Now 
the objection is a just one, and although against 
my views, I will not allow of a fallacious argu- 
ment. The “nimbus” is omitted by some schools 
late in medieval art, but in the thirteenth century 
it is not so; and the total absence of it in the 
Starston painting is very remarkable. I was not 
unaware of this weak point, but thought I hada 
good argument in this case. Unless, however; I 
can fortify it by good precedent, I shall allow it 
to stand against me. 

Having replied to those objections I considered 
most material, I now proceed to the legend of St. 
Mary Magdalene. F. C. H. tells you I profess to 
“take this from an old German account.” My 
“German account” was one of many, and was 
only alluded to. He then proceeds to state that 
“no one was present at that (her death) but the 
bishop,” and that it was in his church and not in 
an oratory. He then italicises a passage of mine 





| relating to the congregation of the clergy, with 


the evident intention of showing a want of good 
faith on my part, and that the passage was my 
invention. Were F. C. H. the only one to be 
considered, I should disdain to reply, but your 
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readers require it. Thus then shall my authority 
(Sermones Dormi secur?) answer :— 

“ Convocato igitur universo clero et predicto sacerdote 
Maria Magdalena corpus et sanguinem cum multa inun- 
datione lachrymarum ab episcopo suscepit: deinde pros- 
trata ante altare sanctissima ejus anima ad dominum 
migravit : et angeli ejus animam cum hymnis et canticis 
in celum perduxerunt: in cujus exitu tantus suavissimus 
odor ibidem remansit : ut per septem dies ab ingredienti- 
bus oratorium sentiret,” &c. 

Any comment is unnecessary, as I shall leave 
your readers now to judge between us. As regards 
Martha’s death, &c., I counsel F.C. H. to further 
research ; for I am not called upon to give autho- 
rities to one who has so indiscreetly challenged 
my veracity. Should I pursue the subject, I shall 
not fail to substantiate what I have uttered. 

The rest of F. C. H.'s remarks refer to the ob- 
servation of the unities. Now, are they not con- 
stantly, even upon principle, I would say, violated 
in legendary art? It is well known it is so? Nor 
is there any subject in which the unities are more 
violated than in the “ Death of the Virgin” and 
the'“‘ Assumption,” as any one can convince him- 
self of by the smallest amount of research. I have 
left many points urged by F. C. H. unnoticed 
because I am really indifferent to the issue, and 
also consider them of secondary importance. It 
is not my “ theory,” nor that of F. C. H. which is 
of consequence, but truth, which is only to be 
obtained by the collision and expression of opinion. 

J. G. WALLER. 
68, Bolsover Street, W. 


“JACK” BURTON. 
(4" 8, vii. 321, 350, 442.) 

Your correspondent Epwarp Rowpew is in 
error when he speaks of the celebrated Miss Rose 
Burton, daughter of Dr. Burton, Canon of Christ 
Church, better known by the name of “ Jack” — 
her name was “Rachel.” I was very well ac- | 
= both with her and her father. I should | 
think she never, in youth, was more than “good 
looking and fresh.” She was certainly very clever. 
Her misfortune was to have chiefly lived in the | 
society of men. She used to have frequent en- 
counters of wit with the late Lord Dudley, Can- 
ning, and others, in which she sustained her part 
well. Her verses were nearly all satirical. I have 
copies of several: one is addressed to the Hon. 
Charles Bagot, “ My Apology on his objecting to 
the Manners of a certain Nobleman, whom I at- 
tempted to vindicate.” One of the stanzas runs 

us: — 





“ Then, shocking to the ear refined, 
Whene’er he’s pleased, he speaks his mind ; 
And not like you and Moore, 
Displeased with every thing you see, 
From plays and balls and concerts flee, 
And vote them all a bore.” 








Another is addressed (conveying ironical compli- 
ments) to Lord Garlies, and every verse ends with 
“Lord Galloway's son.” ‘I'he last stanza is the 
following : — 
“ In a word, then, this youth has so gained on my heart, 
That if fate, cruel fate, should ordain us to part, 4 
In the world I'll not tarry, but quickly turn nun, 
And in prayers end my life, for Lord Galloway’s son.” 


All her verses are signed “‘ Rachael Burton.” 
Dire feuds existed between Rachel and Lad 
Peres, the wife of Dr. Pegge, afterwards knighted, 
and Regius Professor of Medicine. When the 
Oxford Volunteer corps were formed of the citizens 
and members of the University, and Rachel and 
Lady Mackworth presented the heroes with colo 
Rachel produced the following squib, which I 
send you as it is short: — 

“ THE RIVAL COLOURS, 
(Miss Burton loquitur.) 

“ Twice twenty sons of peers, in bright array, 
Formed a proud line, and bore my flags away; 
Seized my gay banners with a decent pride, 

And swore to keep them, fighting by their side; 
For these, they crv, we every toil will bear— 
And bravery and beauty filled the air.” 


(Lady Mackworth loquitur.) 
Twice twenty tradesmen formed into a row, 
Made at my feet a fine and comely show ; 
A son of Galen, stationed at their head, 
Who swears he'll strike the sons of Gallia dead: 
Not all your nobles, in the front or rear, 
Can fell a Frenchman with a greater fear ; 
For, panic-struck, at once they sure would stop, 
If shown the phials in my captain’s shop ; 
And, coward-like, would scamper in a trice, 
If threatened e’en with Major Pegge’s advice. 

“R 


You have conjured up the remembrances of 
more than half a century. I have a caricature 
| drawing too of her, very like; but that I will not 

send you. She was a sight to see at the declara- 
tion of the poll at Lord Grenville’s election as 
Chancellor, in 1809, embracing the doctors of her 
party in the midnight convocation. Her father, too, 
a very worthy man, was an original. She hada 
younger sister, who married a Fellow of Mag- 
dalen (I think), of which body her uncle Jenner 
was a member. H. W. L. 
Rome. 





POETRY OF THE CLOUDS. 
(4 S. vii. 319, 397.) 


The following passages from Antony and Cleo- 
patra, if known to De Quincey, might have caused 
him materially to modify his extravagant notion 
of Wordsworth’s poetry. Shakespeare seems to 
have exhausted the subject in a single passage, 
and one can hardly imagine how this passage, 80 
much to the point, could escape the recollection 
of De Quincey : — 
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« Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen these 


signs; 
They are black vesper’s pageants. 
“ That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns.” 
But other poets have not been unobservant of 


cloud scenery, and I have no doubt the following | 


extracts can be largely added to. Milton, in 


“ Such a frown 
Each cast at the other, as when two black clouds 
With heav’n’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front, 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air.” 


Book ii, 1, 714-8. 


In Comus we find — 
“ Did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night.” * | 
And in his ode “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity”: — 
* So, when the sun in bed, 
Curtain'’d with cloudy red, 
Pillows his chin upon an orient wave.” 
In Quarles’ Emblems we find : — 
“ To dissolve a rock 


Of marble clouds into a morning shower.” 
Book y. 5. 


And in his Hieroglyphics (xiv. 1):— 
* Bright Titan’s hair; 
Whose western wardrobe now begins t’unfold 
Her purples, fringed with gold 
To clothe his ev’ning glory.” 
Seattie, in the Minstrel (Book i.), has the fol- 
lowing passage : — 
“ Oft when the winter storm had ceased to rave, 
He roam’d the snowy waste at even, to view 
The cloud stupendous, from th’ Atlantic wave 
High-towering, sail along th’ horizon blue: 
Where, ’midst the changeful scenery, ever new, 
Fancy a thousand wond’rous forms descries, 
More wildly great than ever pencil drew : 
Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 
And glitt’ring cliffs on cliffs, and fiery ramparts rise,” 


Young, in his Night Thoughts (ix. 1. 554-7) has, 
as follows : — 








“ Clouds, in heav’n’s loom 
Wrought through varieties of shape and shade, 
In ample folds of drapery divine, 
Thy flowing mantle form.” 





* Imitated by Young: — 
“ Once I beheld a sun, a sun which gilt 
That sable cloud, and turned it all to gold.” 
Night Thoughts, vii. 1. 815. 
+ See Collins’s Ode to Evening : — 
“ The bright-hair’d sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 
With brede ethereal wove 
O’erhang his wavy bed.” 








But it is to Shelley, with his exquisite fancy 
and felicity of description, we must award the 
— as the poet of the clouds. A cluster of de- 
ightful passages are found in the opening lines 
of his Queen Mab (book ii.), from which I may 
select the following : — 

“ the billowy clouds 
Edged with intolerable radiancy, 
Towering like rocks of jet, 
Crowned with a diamond wreath.” 








“ Far clouds of feathery gold, 
Shaded with deepest purple, gleam 
Like islands on a dark blue sea,” 


Paradise Lost, has the following : — | 


* Golden islands, 
Gleaming in yon flood of light.” 

“ feathery curtains, 
Stretching o’er the sun’s bright couch. 


” 


“ fertile golden islands, 
Floating on a silver sea.” 


| And ina poem entitled The Cloud: — 


“ With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 
And still as a brooding dove.” 
But it would occupy too much space here to 
quote all the passages one finds in Shelley relat- 


| ing to this subject. If Mr. Correrrcy will read 


The Witch of Atlas, he will find other passages to 


| add to his list; and he will also be rewarded in 


reading Marianne’s Dream, A Vision of the Sea, 
and Evening. T. M‘Grartn. 





REALM. 
(4 S. iii. v. vi, passim ; vii. 370.) 


It is with some reluctance that I return to 
this discussion, inasmuch as Mr. CHance, instead 
of meeting the main argument, still dwells on 
irrelevant points. The real question is, whether 
the «found in reaulme of the sixteenth century 
is intrusive or organic. I have shown by re- 
ference to the analogies of the French language, 
and in conformity with all the philological autho- 
rities—Diez, Burguy, Scheler, Brachet, &c.—that 
it isthe J, and not the u, that is intrusive—the u 
which in this class of words is organic, simply 
representing the softening of the /—as, e. g., in haut, 
from altus. Until Mr. Cuance can prove that 
this automatic phenomenon was not a feature of 
the earliest French, it is quite beside the question 
to quote instances from later times, when theories 
had superseded natural laws, and the language 
had become corrupted, to show that / appeared 
alongside of the organic u. The fact is not 
disputed, but it is maintained that it was due 
to the scribe’s ignorance of the original laws of 
formation, to a fantastic spirit of innovation, or 
to an absurd ambition to mend what required no 
mending. This is the real question between me and 
Mr. Cuance. Whether the word chevals was spelt 
chevax, chevaus, or chevauc, is really no part of the 
argument. The first form is probably the earliest 
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in point of time. Subsequently, or even contempo- 
raneously—for the point is doubtful—z was used 
(see Burguy, i. 91) as a contraction of /s or us, 
hence chevar; then the proper meaning of the z 
being misunderstood, it was frequently employed 
for simple s, and hence chevaux= chevaus. So 
in regard to dols or duis (which I do not deny 
to be a variant of the word, though I have not 
seen it), also found as dous, doz, with the femi- 
nine forms dulce, duce, douse, douce, it is evident 
that there is no trace of “the insertion of o 
[or «] before the 7 dropped.” The organic / is 
simply superseded by an organic u, or /s is con- 
tracted intoz=s. In no one of these forms che- 
vaus, chevaux, chevax, doz, &c. is u “ interpolated.” 
Doulz, quoted by Mr. Cuance from Machault, is 
really a case in point, and can only be explained, 
as I have before shown, by considering the dow as 
a phonetic spelling of the fourteenth century (at 
which time « had universally become ou), of du. 
I have in the preceding remarks designedly gone 
over ground already trodden in order to keep the 
real point of the argument from being lost in ir- 
relevant discussion. 

Mr. Cuance, in quoting from Ampére, seems 
not to be aware that Ampére is simply stating 
Fallot’s views, not his own. Ampére’s book, 
though very interesting in many respects, is of 
no authority on dialects. It appears to me that 
Mr. Cuance has not examined for himself Fal- 
lot’s and Burguy’s elaborate discussions of the 
matters which he treats in his last paper. If 
I have been “inaccurate” and “ positive” in re- 
es their views, no one will regret these 
aults more than myself; but I refrain from entering 
on ;them again, as bearing only very remotely on 
the question before us, and leading to an intermin- 
able controversy on old French dialects. I simply 
beg to remark in reference to Wace’s works as 
specimens of Norman French, that the best judges 
are of opinion that they very inadequately repre- 
sent that dialect. Fallot says (p. 466) of the 
Roman de Rou, “Le dialecte de Normandie y 
est mélangé en bien des parties; il y ade longs 
fragmens oi il n’en reste que fort peu de traces,” 
and he states his opinion that “la copie n’est pas 
ancienne: on ne yoit plus la correction et la 
rigide observation des régles qui caractérisent les 
bofs manuscrits.” Indeed, if Wace’s writings 
are compared with genuine Anglo-Norman texts, 
such as Charlemagne, The Conquest of Ireland, and 
The Life of Edward the Confessor, it will be seen 








* Those who desire to know what the characteristics of 
Anglo-Norman were may be referred to a paper by the 
present writer in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1868-9, “The Norman Element in the Spoken 
and written English of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, and 
Fourteenth Centuries, and in our Provincial Dialects 
(with an Examination of Chaucer’s use of the final e.) 
Part [. Pronunciation, pp. 352-449. 








at once that Wace is no Anglo-Norman writer in 
the proper sense of the term. Ampére’s opinion 
to the contrary is of no value. 

I remark, with some surprise, that Mr. Cuance 
seems to consider that the Scottish saut for salt, 
maut for malt, &c. confirm his hypothesis. They 
appear to me to confute it. 

Mr. CHANcE will probably pronounce me craven 
because I decline to go through his cases in 
detail, and defend, as I best could, my “inac- 
curacies.” Iam well content, however, to give 
him the benefit of such a victory, and simply ask 
him to render it complete by refuting the propo- 
sitions at the close of my last paper (4™ S. vi, 
396.) J, Payyn. 

Kildare Gardens. 


MARRIAGES OF ENGLISH PRINCESSES. 
(4" S. vii. 203, 289, 309, 397.) 

If one of the most famous belles and accom- 
plished women of the fourteenth century—she 
who was pronounced in Committee of the whole 
House of Court ladies to be ‘la mieux dansant et 
mieux chantant’—could read the list of Junm 
Nepos, her train of rayed bandekyn would stand 
on end in indignation at the presumption that it 
could be complete without her. He will allow 
me to present him to the Lady Elizabeth of Lan- 
caster, second sister of Henry [V., who bestowed 
her hand in succession on three British subjects. 
She married (1) in 1379-80, John Hastings, of 
his line third and last Earl of Pembroke, from 
whom she was divorced ; (2) about 1384, John 
de Holand, Earl of Huntingdon and Duke of 
Exeter, beheaded Jan. 7, 1400; (3) in 1400-1, 
John Cornwall, Lord Fanhope. Elizabeth died 
Noy. 24, 1425. Her first and third marriages 
were issueless, but by the second she was the 
mother of three sons and two daughters. The 
Registers of John of Gaunt, her father, record 
numerous items of provision for the comfort and 
dignity of “nie file de Penbrok”: and her 
brother, King Henry, exhibited in a characteristic 
manner his attachment to this his favourite sister 
by a grant dated Dec. 13, 1400, bestowing = 
her an exquisite collection of the goods of her 
deceased and attainted husband the Duke of 
Exeter: to wit, one old bed of bandekyn, with an 
old celer and tester of silk, seventeen ancient 
carpets, eleven towels, and “ manutergia vsitats 
et Pacts,” an old pewter basin, and sundry other 
valuables of the Tike character. Any one who 
wishes to peruse his majesty’s noble list of fits 
to his sister will find it in Rot. Pat. 2 HIV, 
Part 1. I ought to add that he gave her other 
things better worth having on later occasions. 

There are two other princesses whose claims to 
appearance on the list should at least be taken into 





consideration. Mary, davglter of Edward IIL, 
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married Jean de Bretagne, Duke of Bretagne and people have been an aspiration to sovereignty ; let that 


Count of Dreux, who had been Earl of Richmond, 
and though he had resigned his earldom before 
marriage, he nevertheless continued a British sub- 
ject, and received a second grant of the earldom 
jn 1398, Again, Mary, daughter of George IIL, in 
marrying her cousin William Duke of Gloucester, 
surely married a British subject, though a prince. 
HERMENTRUDE. 





Gundreda, married to William de Warrenne, 
Earl of Surrey, from which union is descended 
the house of Howard, is included by some his- 
torians and genealogists amongst the daughters of 
William the Conqueror. A. 8. 


OVID, “METAM.” XIII. 254: “ BENIGNIOR.” 
(4* 8. vii. 455.) 

Planudes translates the passage :— 

ob Toivuv Tovs txwous brtp Tis KaTacKomyoews yepas 6 
modus Hrnoe, TovTov wo Ta SwAa amayopevoate, Kal 
ayabdrepos 6 Alas doxeiTw. 

Boissonade says in a note :— 

“Latina, ‘fueritque benignior Ajax,’ valde sunt ob- 
seura, sensus forsan hic est :—ipse Ajax vobis, si arma 
negaveritis, poterit esse benignior, nec ea mihi recusare : 
tantum mihi est in ea juris.” 





Voss translates: 

“Schlagt dess Waffen mir ab, und es sei der verdientere 
Ajax.” 

The obscurity of the passage is shown by the 
violent efforts to mend it. Muretus proposes 
“ferat hee ut dignior Ajax,’ and Koeppenius 
substitutes Hector for Ajax. I agree with Mr. 
Kine that there is “a manifest sneer in the words,” 
and I offer a very moderate alteration— 

“ Arma ne gate mihi: Sie retne benignior Ajax - 

I quote from Lemaire’s edition, tomes iv. and v. 
Paris, 1822. H. B. C, 

U.U. Club, 

“Cujus equos pretium pro nocte poposcerat hostis, 

Arma negate mihi, fueritque benignior Ajax.” 

Mr. Krve deserves great praise for his solicitude 
regarding accuracy in this passage, as well as in 
all other parts, of his version of the Metamorphoses, 
and for his modesty in requesting the judgment of 
others on a point on which he is so well able to 
judge for himself. In my opinion he has given a 
very satisfactory sense of the word benignior in 
his translation. It signifies, I consider, “ better 
pleased, better satisfied, more kindly disposed to- 
wards you.” Fwerit is taken by the Delphin 
editor and others in an imperative sense, as in 
Sall. Jug. c. 3 ; 

“Sed sane fuerit regni paratio plebi sua restituere ; 
quicquid sine sanguine civium ulcisci nequitur, jure fac- 





tum sit.”—(Let the restoration of their rights to the | 


which cannot be avenged without shedding the blood of 
citizens have been done with justice.”) 

The sense of Ovid’s words will then be, “ and 
let Ajax (by this means—when this is done— 
when the arms have been given him) have been, 
or have become, better contented” ; or they may 
be turned optatively, “may Ajax have thus been 
(rendered) more favourably disposed.” But it 
may .be considered whether fwerit may not be 
taken asa future, “and (perhaps) Ajax will by 
this means have become better inclined towards 
you,” that is, “will be in better temper with you.” 
There is no doubt, as Mr. Kine observes, a sneer 
or sarcasm in the words of Ulysses: “ Refuse me 
the arms of him whose horses the enemy had 
demanded as his reward, and then, possibly, Ajax 
will feel more friendly towards you!” The Delphin 
editor, who is at all times a weak staff to lean on, 
goes away from the sense with his si melius de 
vobis meritus; but he was fully sensible of the 
irony. In taking benignior in the sense which I 
have suggested, and in which indeed Mr. Kine 
had already taken it, no violence is done to the 
word, but it is kept to its ordinary signification, 
“kind,” such as it has in Hor, Sat, 1. 2, 4, to 
which Mr. Kuve refers. J.5S. W. 


According to the old Homeric account of the 
contest between Ajax and Ulysses for the arms of 
Achilles, Ulysses obtained them by the fraud 
practised by the Atreidw. See Sophocles’ Ajaz, 
1135, and Pindar’s Nemean, viii. 26-32, who says: 

“By secret ballots the Danai paid court to Ulysses ; 
and so Ajax, deprived of the golden armour, grappled 
with slaughter. Yet very different were the wounds they 
clave the enemies on their warm flesh, when rebuffed by 
the man-repelling lance, partly in fighting over Achilles 
when newly slain, and in other hard struggles on death- 
dealing days.” 

Now the object of Ovid was to remove the 
coarse device of fraud, and, without denying that 
Ajax was stronger and braver than Ulysses, to 
prove by argument that Ulysses was the more 
meritorious. We must, therefore, understand the 
ingenious argument put by Ovid into the mouth 
of Ulysses. 

If the steeds of the Trojans’ ally, Rhesus, had 
not been captured by the Greeks “ before they had 
tasted the fodder of Troy, or drank of the river 
Xanthus” (Amneid, i. 469-73), or (Euripides’ 
Rhesus, 498-509) if the Greeks did not obtain the 
Palladium, or statue of Pallas, which the Trojans 
possessed, Ilium would have been surrounded by 
a charm which all the prowess and valour of Ajax 
and Achilles could not break through. Ulysses 


| planned and performed the capture of the horses 


(see the Rhesus) by learning the wateh-word of 
Rhesus’ men; and, disguised as a beggar, he made 
his way into Ilium and stole the Palladium. This 
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latter exploit was the subject of the old epic called 
“The Vagrant.” ; : 
Consequently the argument of Ulysses is: Ajax, 
although stronger and braver than I, has never 
removed any difficulty without the removal of 
which Ilium could not be captured; I have re- 
moved two; in the face of these facts, will you 
esteem Ajax benignior, “a greater benefactor,” 
than I? Tuos, L’EstRaNner. 


Sun-D1at Inscriptions (4S. vii. 255, 377.) — 
The following inscription is engraved on a dial 
projecting from the cill of the library window at 
Arley Hall, Cheshire :— 

“ May the dread book at our last trial, 

When open spread, be like this dial ; 

May Heaven forbear to mark therein 

The hours made dark by deeds of sin ; 

Those only in that record write 

Which virtue like the sun makes bright.” 

ANON. 
“ Vado e vengo ogni giorno ; 
Ma tu andrai senza ritorno.” 

By some accident the letters % and g in the third 
word are transposed. It should have been printed 
vegno. 

It may be a bold thing for an Englishman to 
find fault with an inscription in Italian, set up in 
an Italian city, but has not the little word ne here 
been omitted, which would have given the second 
line thus — 

“ Ma tu n’ andrai senza ritorno,” 
t. e.— 
“T go away and come again every day, 
But thou (the reader) shalt go away and never re- 
turn.” 
The other inscription— 
“ Pereunt et imputantaur,” 


appears, amongst other places, under the Inner 
Temple clock, under that in All Souls College, 
Oxford, and (I think) of the Cathedral at Exe- 
ter. It is so truly religious and Christian — 
é. e. “ Though hours slip by us idly and unprofit- 
ably, but are carefully written up against us” 
that upon once asking an excellent scholar where 
he thought it was to be found, he replied without 
hesitation that he supposed in Lactantius! It is, 
however (who would think it ?), in Martial— 
“Ad Julium Martialem. 
“Nunc vivit sibi neuter heu, bonosque 
Soles effugere, atque abire sentit ; 
Qui nobis pereunt, et imputantur.” 
Martialis Epig. v. 21. 11. 

But this is not the only extraordinary passage in 
Martial’s writings, who, although be oh be not 
unfrequently naughty and dirty, has in the fol- 
lowing lines to the memory of Alcimus, his youth- 
ful slave, so completely expressed in their fullest 
extent all the tenderness and delicacy of the 

















Grecian muse, that I am sure the Editor will 
be disposed to forgive me for calling attention to 
them, by causing them to be reprinted in his 


3o— 
“ “Ad Alcimum. 
“ Alcime, quem raptum domino crescentibus annis 
Labicana levi cespite velat humus, 
Accipe non Phario nutantia pondera saxo, 
Que cineri vanus dat ruitura labor, 
Sed fragiles buxos, et opacas palmitis umbras, 
Quzeque virent lacrymis humida prata meis. 
Accipe, care puer, nostri monumenta laboris: 
Hic tibi perpetuo tempore vivet honor. 
Cum mihi supremos Lachesis perneverit annos, 
Haud aliter cineres mando jacere meos.” 
Epig. 1. 89. 
W. 1 


PasLeYy oR Pastewe (4™ S. vii. 210, 354.)—I 
am much obliged to HERMENTRUDE for her very 
kind correction of the error—Whalley is, of 
course, the abbey meant. I am under the im 

ression that there was a Sir Christopher Pasley, 

Knt, in the seventeenth century. Probably I 
have seen it in some old Lancashire charters re- 
lating to Cockersand Abbey once lent me bya 
friend, whose ancestors, it seems, had possession 
of some of its land at the dissolution. I should, 
however, be glad of a solution of this register 
mystery—the marriage or burial in 1639 of “Hen- 
rietta Maria. .... Christopher Pasley ..... 
et h. of Tarbock”—as appears in the transcripts 
of Hayton parish Pret I may remark that 
from 1617 to 1643 the vellum leaves have been 
cut (evidently ages since) from the register, and 
about the same period the transcripts at Chester 
appear very much obliterated by other means than 
damp or vermin. It may be by accident, but s 
story of generations hangs to facts—relating to 
the loss of a manor in the neighbourhood, and 
which adds considerable interest to this register 
question—romantic and antiquarian. 

I should also feel exceedingly obliged to any 
correspondent who could inform me of the title 

age and date of a book written, I believe, the 
ast or beginning of this century by a Mr. Tarbock 
on “Carpentry.” I believe such a book was 
catalogued for sale within this last quarter. 


T. Hersey. 


BISMARCK ANTICIPATED: “ STEWING IN THER 
own Gravy” (4 S, vii. 187, 272, 379.)—Your 
correspondent J. A. C. (p. 272) is right in his 
conjecture that this saying (in different forms) 
will be found in “the domains of heathendom. 
If he will turn to Plautus’s play of The Captiwes 
he will find in the first act the parasite Ergasilus 
lamgnting to himself the miserable state of that 
class of men when their entertainers are gone t 
the country, and parasites have no dinner to eat, 
comparing them to snails shut up in their shells, 
&c. He says:— 
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“ Quasi quom caletur cochlez in occulto latent, 
Suo sibi suco uiuont, ros si non cadit : 
Item parasiti rebus prolatis latent 
In occulto, miseri uictitant suco sno, 
Dum ruri rurant homines quos ligurriant.” 
Act I. ver. 80 to 84, ed. Teubner. 

As Plautus is the most ancient Latin author 
extant, having lived above 2000 years ago, unless 
the idea be found also in some more ancient 
Greek author or in the Old Testament, we may, 
I presume, consider him the source from which it 
originated ; at least as the first author in whom 
the idea is found, though he may have taken it 
from the Greek Anaxandrides. 

It does not necessarily follow that an idea 
found in a succession of authors has been adopted 
by the later from the earlier; and this one may 
have been as original with Bismarck as with the 
first that used it. 

Would it not be well to record in “ N. &Q.” on 
what occasion the great statesman employed it ? 

RicHARD BARRINGTON. 


Curtpren’s Games (4 §. vii. 141, 271, 415. 
The following version of the Babylon (?) rhyme, 
appurtenant to a girl’s play, was picked up many 
years ago in Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manches- 
ter :— 

“Query. ‘How many miles to Burslem ? ’ 

“ Ans. ‘ Three score an’ ten.” 

“Query. ‘Can I get there by candlelight ? 

“Ans, * Yes, and back again.’ 

“Open the gates as wide as you can, 

And let King Charles and his family through.” 
See also Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes, No. 
Halliwell also includes a stanza of the “Green 
Gravel” song or nominy among his relics (No. 
651), but the following Gorton version, as played 
by the school-girls thirty-five years ago, is the 
most complete we have seen :-— 

“Green gravel, green gravel, the grass is so green, 
The fairest young damsel that ever was seen. 
‘O Mary,* O Mary your true love is dead ! 
He sent you a letter to turn round your head 
*O mother, O mother, do you think it is true ? 
*O yes, O yes, and what shall I do! | 
I'll wash you in milk, and dress you in silk, | 
An’ write down your name with a gold pen and ink.’” | 

Joun Hieson. 


9° 
e 328 . 


, 


’ 


Lees, near Oldham. 


“Toe Wixp nas A Lanevace,” Etc. (4 S, 
vii. 365, 463.)—This poem is to be found in 
Hone’s Everyday Book (1830, p. 1285). From the 
sentimental melancholy of the manner I should 
imagine it was written by L. E. L. or some clever 
imitator of that poetess (in spite of all the strong- 
minded spinsters,I hold to this useful word). | 
The verses are signed “Improvisatrice.” J. L. | 
misquotes the third line. He should delete the | 
“ And.” Water THORNBURY. 
Dorking. 





* Or whatever the girl's name was. 


| allowed to drop without further inquiry. 


Cooxes: Cooxrsry: Cooxr (4"°S. vii. 11, 310.) 
Tam afraid the book to which Sp. has referred your 
correspondent will afford him but little informa- 
| tion. It is stated in p. 17 that Thomas Archer 
| “ married Agnes, daughter of Sir Walter Coke of 
| Cokesey, in the county of Worcester, and grand- 
| daughter of Hugh Cokesey”; but Coke should 
be Cokesey. There are numerous errors * of a like 
description in the book: ‘Halfield, co. Herts,” 
should be “ Haffield, co. Hereford” ; “ Bancroft ” 
should be “ Bearcroft,” &c. 

Your correspondent will find a carefully com- 
piled pedigree of Cooksey of Cooksey in a recent 
number of the Herald and Genealogist”; but I 
feel sure that any attempt to graft the Cookes 
| family upon that stock will be a signal failure. 

H. 8S. G. 


AnotnerR Op Jenxtns (4 S, vii. 320.) —I 
have waited to see whether some one with more 
| information than I have would say something 
about John Jenkins of Coddington. I write now 
to assure A. O. that no “ hoax has been played off 
upon the Worcester Journal,” and in the hope that 
further details may be sent to “ N. & Q.” by some 
one else. It is believed in the neighbourhood 
that John Jenkins did reach the age specified. 
He had been well known as approaching the age, 
and had attracted attention by his protracted life. 
A daughter of his is living, and is said to be 
eighty-five. But the following statement, if it 
| can be confirmed, will go very far to settle the 
question of Jenkins’s age. In or about 1770 anew 
bell was hung in the tower of Colwall church, a 
_ adjoining to Coddington, both being on the 
lerefordshire side of the Malvern Hills. Jenkins 
constantly affirmed that he was put into this bell 
at the time of its being hung in the tower. Modern 
bells are usually dated. Is any bell in Colwall 
dated about 1770? I hope the subject will not be 
D. P. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Francis: Junius AND THE Seats (4 §, vii. 
452.) —F. M., who is looking into the curious 
question of the seals used by Junius, may be glad 
to be referred to a passage in which that writer 


| speaks of the care which an anonymous writer 


would observe with respect to the seals he used. 
It is in the Private Letters to Woodfall, No. 10 
(Bohn’s edition, ii. 23): — 

“T shall be glad to see the packet you speak of. It 
cannot come from the Cavendishes, though there be no 
end of them. They would not be so silly as to put their 
arms on the cover.” 

F. J. 


* It is stated on p.10 that in Coughton church are 
eight shields of Throckmorton “on their rich monu- 
ment,” in all of which are quartered the arms of Archer. 

is is anerror. The three arrows in these shields are 
th@&rms of Bosum. 
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OriGIN oF THE SURNAME CUNNINGHAM (4 S. 
iii., iv., passim; vii. 221, 347.)—1 am much 
obli by Espeparn’s correction of my reading 
in the extract from Dundonald Kirk-Session re- 
cords. Not having made up my mind as to which 
is the correct theory of the origin of this name, I 
had no intention of reopening a discussion alread 
sufficiently protracted, much less did I mean to 
make the extraordinary suppositions so clearly 
shown by EsrEpare to be untenable. [I wished 
merely to give what seemed to me a new fact, 
viz., the occurrence of the word conyngam, where 
it could only signify “a place where rabbits 
abound.” Perhaps I was a little too credulous in 
believing I had found a new word; for on again 
referring to the MS., with the additional light 
afforded by EsrEpARgE, it appears I should have 
quoted “in corsbies conyngan’’—either that or 
conyngair. As however the former of these words 
is unknown hitherto, it is more likely that Espr- 
DARE is right, and that I should have written 
conyngair. As to the earlier forms of the name, 
to which Esrepare kindly directs me, although I 
admit that he is here on the right track, I need 
scarcely point out how little satisfaction can be 
Sealed _ such different forms as Canonan and 
Incuneningum, given by writers so nearly contem- 
ey as Taliesin and Bede. Does EsrEparr 


now that the chapel of Corsbie was used for 


divine service long after the Reformation ? 


W. F. (2). 
“Tus TuounpErER” (4% S. vii. 456.) — In one 


of the leading articles of The Times, the writer | 
said, “ We thundered out,” Xc., referring to a | 


former article. Hence the appellation of “The 
Thunderer ” was applied to the paper. The writer 


of the article may have been Capt. Sterling; of | 
that I know nothing, nor can I recollect its sub- | 


ject. D. 
Hogan (4% §S. vii. 430, 481.) — Bailey says 
hogan-mogan is a corruption of hough-magedige, 
high and mighty, Belg. Supposing the word to 
have the double sense of altus, we should get the 
“ deep drinking,” an every-day expression. There 
is an old Greek word, 'Qyqv = ‘Axeavds, which, but 
for the soft instead of the rough breathing, might 
suggest a derivation. Could the first use of the 
word, however, be traced to Warwickshire, this 
difficulty might be surmounted. Every one has 
heard of “ drinking the sea dry.” 
Epuunp Trew, M.A. 


Rev. R. C. Maturity or “ BARREL-ORGAN | 


Fame” (4 §, vii. 454.) — The allusion of The 


Atheneum, in speaking of this gentleman as of | 


“ barrel-organ fame,” is to a stanza in some 
rtive verses of Dr. Maginn on Lord Byron’s 
m Juan; they are entitled “ Don Juan Unread,” 

and are a parody on Wordsworth’s “ Yarrow Un- 

visited ” : — @ 





——- 


“ Let Colburn’s town-bred cattle snuff 
The sweets of Lady Morgan ; 
Let Maturin to amorous themes 
Attune his barrel-organ ; 
We will not hear them, will not read 
The parson or the granny; 
And, I dare say, as bad as they, 
Or worse, is Don Giovanni.” 
The whole piece may be seen in Murray’s seven. 
teen-volume edition of Byron, vol. xv. p. 39. 
J.8. W. 

Mrs. Mary Cuvurcnarit (4 S. vii. 234, 417.) 
I have received from a learned friend a confirma- 
tion of the reply given by your correspondent 
MELCOMBE respecting this lady. She was the 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret Allen, whose monu- 
ment at Glanville’s Wootton is surmcunted by the 
following coats of arms: “A chevron between 
three leopards’ heads erased, impaling in a bordure 
six lioncels rampant 3, 2, and 1,” which may pro- 
bably lead to the discovery of who she was, 

Mrs. Mary Churchill made her will in 1675, 
wherein she desires to be buried near her late 
husband John Churchill, if her son-in-law, Sir 
Winston Churchill, will give permission; but if 
not, then near her mother, Mrs. Margaret Allen, 
She was, therefore, undoubtedly the second wife 
of John Churchill, grandfather of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. 

My friend adds—and I know of nobody more 
experienced in such matters—that the pedigrees 
of the duke are the most mendacious he has ever 
met with, being all apparently taken from one 
drawn up for himself by the heralds. 

Any light that can be thrown upon the subject 
by your useful pages would be very acceptable 
for the next part of the new edition of Hutchins 

C. W. Brxenam, 


Joun Dyer (4S. vii. 232, 353, 443.) —JarpEe 


| surely does not suppose that Dyer, a learned 


clergyman, was ignorant of the English language 
and its grammatical construction! Had “lies” 
been used it must have rhymed with “eyes,” and 
the poet would have found a sibilant termination 
to each line. To avoid this his nymph has one 
eye, and we have a very excusable bit of bad 
grammar. JAYDEE is acquainted with Shake 
speare. Has he ever examined the first verse of 
“ Hark, the lark”? or if he patronises Pope, what 
is his opinion of the grammar in the verse “ Thou 
Great First-cause,” &c.? Any ornithologist can 
inform Jaypre that there are different sorts of 
linnets. Amongst them is the green linnet,* which 
probably is what Dyer meant, or he might mean 
the bird known as the “yellow yowring,” which, 

believe, is one of the linnet tribe. If Dyer has 


| erred in his ornithology, which I do not admit, ot 
if he has committed a grammatical error, whie 





* I think that Ebenezer Elliot has a green linnet. 
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do admit, I assert that such blemishes do not de- 

tract from his merits as a poet. What does Jay- 
pee think of the “there let him Jay” of Byron ? 
STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Sampters (4 S, vii. 465.)—The embroidery 

at Bacton is mentioned in “N. & Q.,” Dec. 19, 

1868, p. 579. This is doubtless what your corre- 
spondent alludes to. W. Marsa. 


7, Red Lion Square. 


Gorse (4 S. vii. 323, 379, 467.)—The eve of | 


May Day was formerly known as “ Mischief 
Night” throughout South Lancashire, and prior 
to the epoch of the “ new policeman,” many were 
the strange pranks, rude practical jokes, and mor- 
tifying depredations committed. But there was 
also another custom, certainly in some respects 
more poetical, but liable to be made equally as 
annoying. This was the depositing on the thres- 
hold, or affixing to the door-handle, sprigs or 
branches of certain shrubs and trees, as emble- 
matical of the traits of character of some damsels 
there residing. As might be expected, early on 
May morning the young women would arise not 
only to lave their blooming faces in ‘‘ May dew,” 
and so beautify themselves for twelve months to 
come, but also to ascertain what compliments 
their suitors had: paid them. But alas, it often 
happened that some mischievous lad or rival fe- 
male had “ laid something at their door” not 
pleasant to moralise upon. The popular reading 
of these vernal symbols bore no relationship to 
any fancied resemblance between them and the 

rsonal characteristics of the persons honoured, 
ut were formed out of an attempt to rhyme. The 
following are the chief : — 

Sprig of quicken (or wicken)=my dear (or | 
sweet) chicken. 

Sprig of oak = fond of a joke. 


| 
* owler (¢. e. alder) =a scowler (scolder). | 
” ash = a swearer rash. | 
. nut (hazel) =a slut. 
~ thorn = scorn. 
~ bramble = likes to ramble. 
” holly = great folly. 
» gorse in full bloom = a w— at noon. 


Joun Hieson. 
Lees, near Oldham. 


Tae Docrrixe or Cexrtrctsm (4 S. vii. 349.) — 
Your correspondent Brno says, “the doctrine of | 
Celticism seems to me a species of popular delu- 
sion.” In Scotland we hold Celticism to be a | 
great fact. It is established by a variety of proofs | 
that need not be entered into here. Nay, more, 
there is reason to think that there is a much | 
greater amount of Celtic blood among English- 
men than is commonly supposed. But my ‘chief 
object here is to refer to the popular notion that 
the fair or blond race, in the British Isles, denotes 
only a Teutonic ancestry, and that the dark races 








are the Celts. This is not supported by ethnolo- 
gical authorities. 

Nott and Gliddon, in Types of Mankind, after 
an analysis of the works of Thierry and Edwards, 
conclude that — 

“ Ancient Gaul was occupied, some 1500 years B.c., by 
at least two distinctly marked Caucasian races—the Celts 


| and the Iberians: the one fair-skinned and light-haired, 
| and the other a dark race,” 


Bodichon, in his Etudes sur I Algérie, places the 
Celts (whom he divides into Gaelic, Belgic, and 


| Cymbric) in his great division entitled “ The Blond 


Race.” Professor Huxley, in his lecture at St. 


| George’s Hall (March, 1870), coincides with the 
| above statements, and emphatically says — 


“ Tall stature, fair hair, and blue eyes, in a native of Bri- 
tain, are no evidence of his descent rather from the pri- 
mary Celtic-speaking, than from the immigrant Teutonic- 
speaking element of our population, or the reverse. He 
is as likely to be a Celt as a Teuton; a Teuton as a 
Celt.”—Report in Pall Mall Gazette. 

Whence, then, the dark races in the British 
Isles? There, as in other parts of the West of 
Europe, they are descendants of the Iberians, who 
seem to have been spread over Europe before the 
arrival of the Celts. Alfred Maury, late librarian 
to the French Institute, says: — 

“ These Iberians—a nation lively and impressionable, 
vain and stirring—may well have infused into the Keltic 
blood that element of restlessness and levity which one 
perceives in the Gauls, but which is alien, on the con- 
trary, to the true Kelt.” 

Professor Huxley adopts the same view as to 
our dark races, that they are of Iberian descent ; 
referring, as authorities, to Thurnam and De 


| Belloguet. 


I must add, for the information of Brno and 
your English readers, that in Scotland, without 
adhering to them slavishly, we look upon George 
Chalmers, Dr. Daniel Wilson, and Dr. John Stuart 
as gentlemen who have done good service in Scot- 
tish history and antiquities, and whose views on 
these subjects are entitled to respectful considera- 
tion. H. R. 

Dunbar. 

“ Tarrty Days HATH Sepremper ” (4" 8, vii. 
386, 464.)—Your correspondent J. P., who refers 


| for an early example of these “ memorial lines ” 


to my edition of Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astro- 
labe, and who seems to regret that the extract 
from Stevins’s MS. should have been confined to 
the one line quoted, may be pleased to have a 
transcript of all four lines, as follows :— 
“ Thirtie daies hath September, 
Aprill, June, and November ; 
Februarie twentie and eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirtie and one.” 
This example is certainly not later in date than 
1555, and may be a year or two earlier. 


A. E, Braz. 


Leeds. 
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Sr. VaLenTINE (4" §. vi. 570; vii. 132.)— 
“ Ut moriens viveret, vixit ut moriturus,” 
reminds me of the following distich, which my 
master wrote in my Stammbuch when I left school 

in Germany (1821) :— 
“ Lebe jetzt wie wenn du stirbst 
Wiiaschen wirst gelebt zu haben.” 


P. A. L. 


Mary QveEen oF Scots’ Imprisonments (4** §. 
vii. 451.)—Does Dr. Garry mean that Mary Stuart 
was never in charge of Elizabeth Shrewsbury at 
Hardwicke Hall; and that the chamber, bed, and 
arras shown there are all a myth as far as Marie 
Stuart is concerned ? W. Dz. 


“Comes To Grier” (4S. vii. 429.—I fancy 
that it is quite within my own memory that this 
slang phrase has obtained currency. I have al- 
ways regarded it as an adaptation of those most 
solemn words in Isaiah liii. 10,“ He hath put him 
to grief”; and have eschewed and reprobated it 
accordingly. 

It is certainly not twenty years ago, that I 
remember a friend of mine—and by no means a 
strait-laced one—who expressed to me his horror 
at hearing’ it at a bishop’s table from the lips of 
one of his daughters. C. W. B. 


Puritan Cuances or Names (4" §., vii. 430.) 
Were my memory better, I am sure I could give 
other quotations. The following is from the first 
act of Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair :— 

“ John, He was a baker, sir, but he does dream now, 
and see visions ; he has given over his trade. 

Quar. . . . his Christen-name is Zeal-of-the-land. 

John, Yes, sir, Zeal-of-the-lapd Busy. 

Winw. How! what a name’s this ? 

John. Oh, they have all such names, sir; he was wit- 
ness for Win here (they will not be called god-fathers), 
and named her Win-the-fight ; you thought her name 
had been Winnifred, did you not ? 

Winw. I did indeed. 

John. He would ha’ thought himself a stark reprobate 
if it had.” 

Some years ago the name of an omnibus pro- 
prietor in Sheffield was pointed out to meas being 
the contracted unification of one of these Puritan 
names, but what the contraction is, or what the 
original name was, I now forget. B. N. 


“Drum”: AN Eventne Party (4 S. vii. 453.) 
I presume the origin of the term “ drum,” as 
applied to an evening party, is merely from the 
circumstance of the company being assembled or 
drummed together, as soldiers are by the military 
instrument of music in question. In reference, 
however, to this particular application of the word 
“drum,” the following quotation from Fielding’s 
Tom Jones may not be without interest. It seems 
to show that at the period when that work was 


ce ae ges (1749) the phrase was of recent 
introduction in England, and not much known 
beyond the bounds of London :— 











“ That lady [Sophia Western] was most unluckily to 
dine this very day with her aunt Western, and in the 
afternoon they were all three, by appointment, to go 
together to the opera, and thence to Lady Thomas 
Hatchet’s drum. . . Having in this chapter twice 
mentioned a ‘drum,’—a word which our posterity, it is 
hoped, will not understand in the sense it is here applied— 
we shall, notwithstanding our present haste, stop a mo- 
ment to describe the entertainment, and the rather, as we 
can in a moment describe it. 

“A drum, then, is an assembly of well-dressed persons 
of both sexes, most of whom play at cards, and the rest 
do nothing at all; while the mistress of the house pep 
forms the part of the landlady at an inn, and like the 
landlady of an inn, prides herself on the number of her 
guests, though she doth not always, like her, get any- 
thing by it. : 

“ No wonder, then, as so much spirits must be required 
to supportany vivacity in these scenes of dulness, that we 
hear persons of fashion eternally complaining of the want 
of them, a complaint confined entirely to upper life. How 
insupportable must we imagine this round of impertinence 
to have been to Sophia at this time! "—TZom Jones, book 
xvii. chap. vi. 

We have improved somewhat, I doubt not, since 
the days of Fielding, but a cynic might even 
now find some points of resemblance between the 
fashionable entertainments of the present time 
and those of our ancestors as described above. I 
think the term kettledrum is now the one more in 
vogue than drum, but Fielding’s anticipation has 
scarcely been realised. 

Compare Dutch drom, “crowd”; drommel 


verzamelen, “to crowd together.” A crowded 
party, a rout. A. HL. 


Numismatic (4 §. vii. 473.)—The following 
notes on the numismatics of the French Republic 
of 1870-71 may be worth inserting in addition 


| to the communication of P. A. L. on “La Ré- 
| publique. 


” 


A bronze ten-centimes piece is said to have 
been struck, bearing—obverse, a balloon with two 
flags and rigging: “ République Frangaise.” Re- 
verse, “1870” in the centre, with the legend 
“Gouvernement de la Défense Nationale.” 

Also, in the Iilustrated London News for 


| March 11, 1871, is engraved a small gilt medal 


commemorating the meeting of the French Na- 
tional Assembly at Bordeaux. On the obverse 
are the arms of the city, crowned with a mural 
crown, and surrounded by a wreath of laurel and 
oak. Above is the inscription “ Assemblée Na- 
tionale 4 Bordeaux, 12 février 1871.’’ Reverse, 
the following words in four lines: “ Elections du 
8 février 1871.” 

I have not yet been successful in obtaining the 
originals of these pieces, and therefore I eannot 
guarantee the entire accuracy of the above de- 
scriptions. Henry W. HENFREY. 

15, Eaton Place, Brighton. 


Watrote’s Nar-srvsn (4 8. vii. 410.)—I 
take it that Major Dales’ meaning, although 
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figuratively expressed, was that Walpole had not 
kept his fends cles in office, which undoubtedly 
he had not. It was, at the time when Walpole 
was expelled, a very rare thing for a man in office 
0 80. 

"Th not seen Major Dales’ work, and do 
not know whether the name and rank are, or 
whether either is, assumed; but Major Dales wrote 
in 1809, and I have very considerable doubts 
whether nail-brushes were in use in 1712. I 
think that was the date of the expulsion, not 
1710. James KNow es, 


LrxcotysH1rE: Drinxine Sone (4™ S. vii. 
454.)\—I think that K. P. D. E. is mistaken in 
supposing the lines he quotes to have been part of 
a drinking-song. I remember a similar verse in 
vogue, as he says, at the beginning of the present 
century. But it was merely a single verse which 
used to be tacked on, rather profanely, to the 
national anthem, “God save the King,” and 

rayed gifts for his majesty, which I always 
an thus particularised :— 
“Send him roast beef in store ; 
When that’s gone send him more, 
And the key of the cellar door. 
God save the king.” 


F. C. H. 


299 


Surerwort (4 §S, vii. 25, 151, 244, 332, 463.) 
The plant I mentioned as bearing this name is 
certainly not the Cardamine hirsuta, nor any other 
Cardamine. This plant I knew before I was five 
years old. WhatI described is the Arabis, but I 
did not call it Jtaliana : it is what Withering calls 
“Turkey-pod ” and “ wall-cress.” My authority 
for calling it sheerwort was an old but very intel- 
ligent native of Dorsetshire, who recognised the 
specimen I showed him as common in that county, 
and eaten as a salad by the gypsies. I will send 
Mr. Britten a slip of the plant now in blossom 
in my garden. F. C. H. 

Waar ts A Barrow? (4 S. vii. 474.) — The 
meaning of the barrow on the corporate seal of 
the town of Droitwich is exactly explained in the 
following quotation from Kennett MS. Lansd. 
1033, given in Halliwell’s Dict. Arch. Words :— 


“At Nantwich and Droitwich the conical baskets 
wherein they put the salt to let the water drain from it 
are called barrows. A barrow contained about six pecks.” 


Joun Preeor, Jun. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Shakespeare’s Euphuism. By William Lowes Rushton, 
of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, &c. (Longmans.) 


Mr. Rushton has already published many Small Books 
on a Great Subject—Shakespeare; but among them not 








| 


| 









one more amusing or instructive than the present, in 
which he applies Lyly’s well-known work to the illustra- 
tion of the Great Master. The Euphues was published 
before Shakespeare began to write for the stage; and, as 
it has been said “that all the ladies of the time were 
Lyly’s scholars, she who spoke not Euphuism being as 
little regarded at court as if she could not speak French,” 
it is reasonable to believe that Lyly could not have been 
without his influence on Shakespeare; and the object of the 
present volume is to show that the origin of many of his 
famous passages are to be found in the Euphues, and that 
Shakespeare and Lyly have often the same thoughts, use 
the same language and phrases, and play upon the same 
words. 


History of English Poetry from the Twelfth to the Close of 
the Sixteenth Century. By Thomas Warton, D.D., 
Fellow of Trin, Coll. Oxford, Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford. With a Preface by Richard 
Price, and Notes Variorum. Edited by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. With new Notes and other Additions by Sir 
Frederick Madden, K.H., F.R.S.; Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A.; W. Aldis Wright, M.A.; Rev. Walter 
W.Skeat, M.A.; Richard Morris, LL.D. ; F. J. Furni- 
val, M.A., and the Editor, With Indexes of Names 
and Places. In Four Volumes. (Reeves & Turner.) 


In much the same spirit in which Falstaff declared of 
himself, “1 am not only witty in myself, but the cause 
that wit is in other men,” the Oxford Professor of Poetry 
might claim the credit of being not only learned himself, 
but the means of calling forth the learning of others; 
for Warton’s invaluable History of English Poetry has 
assuredly been the means of drawing forth much curious 
illustration of the subject from other scholars, which but 
for it might otherwise never have been given to the 
world. ‘The first edition of Warton’s celebrated work 
appeared at intervals between 1774 and 1781; and when 
it was reprinted in 1824 under the editorship of that 
accomplished scholar Mr. Richard Price, the value of his 
work was greatly enhanced by the liberal use made by him 
of the illustrations of Joseph Ritson, Dr. Ashbee, Mr. 
Park, that ripe and rare scholar Francis Douce, and other 
eminent antiquaries. Sixteen years served to exhaust 
Mr. Price’s edition, and in 1840 it was reproduced under 
the superintendence of the printer, the late Richard 
Taylor, a man of no ordinary learning. This edition in 
like manner received a large accession of valuable notes 
from Sir Frederick Madden, the late John Mitchell 
Kemble, the Rev. R. Garnett of the British Museum, 
Mr. Thomas Wright, and other students of our early 
literature. The present edition presents the same claims 
to public favour. Mr. Hazlitt’s own labours upon it 
are supplemented by many of the best scholars and phi- 
lologists of the present day ; Sir Frederick Madden brings 
his varied stores of learning to bear on the illustration 
and correction of Warton. So does Mr. Thomas Wright, 
who contributes a Dissertation on the “ Romance of the 
Seven Sages”; the Rev. Walter W. Skeat—than whom 
no one is so competent—has revised and partly rewritten 
Warton’s account of Piers Ploughman; whilst Mr. Aldis 
Wright, Dr. Richard Morris, Mr. Furnivall, and many 
other gentlemen have laboured zealously in their several 
special departments to promote Mr. Hazlitt’s object of 
producing an edition of The History of English Poetry 
which should be worthy of Warton, and do justice to the 
present state of English scholarship so far as relates to 
this interesting subject. 


REPARATION OF St. ALBAN’s Appey.—All true anti- 
quaries will rejoice to learn that reparation, not restora- 
tion, is the object of the committee, presided over by 
Lord Verulam. The arrangements for the public meet- 
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ing, to be held on Thursday, to promote such reparation, 
are Being on satisfactorily, and will, we hope, produce a 

yng result. It is not generally fenemibered thet this 
abbey, of royal foundation, has at intervals since the 
Reformation received the considerate care of various 

sovereigns. In a.p. 1612, for example, from James I., by 
brief—* That monarch took a personal view of the struc- 
ture as he made his progress into the North, ‘ and out of 
his princely zeal and pious inclinacion to preserve so 
antient a monument and memorable witnesse of the first 
conversion of this kingdom from Paganisme to Chris- 
tianity, granted a brief for collections to be made through- 
out England and Wales for the speedy repair of the 
same.’ ”"—(Old MS.) 

1681. Charles II., by brief. 

1689. William and Mary by grant out of certain eccle- 
siastical funds. 

1721. George I., by brief. 

1764. George III., by brief. 

1882. William IV., by voluntary contributions, raised 
under his auspices. 

The example thus set will, we dare say. 
sight of on the present occasion. 


, not be lost 


ARcHA®OLOGICAL INstTrITUTE oF GREAT BRITAIN.— 
The preliminary arrangements have been made for the 
congress of this society, to be held this year, towards the 
latter end of July, at Cardiff. The Marquis of Bute will 
be president; the Duke of Bedford, Lord Tredegar, the 
Earl of Cawdor, Mr. C. R. Mansel Talbot, M.P , and the 
Bishop of Llandaff, the local patrons, 


Tne Official Reports of the various sections of the 
London International Exhibition are already nearly com- 
pleted. Part I. of the Fine Arts Division, comprising 
Painting in Oil, by Sir Coutts Lindsay; Painting in 
Water Colour, by Mr. S. Redgrave; Miscellaneous Paint- 
ing, by Sir M. Digby Wyatt; and Mosaics and Stained 
Glass, by Mr. T. Gambier Parry, will appear in a few 
days. Lord Houghton is the —_ editor. The Reports 
are to be published by Messrs. J . M. Johnson and Sons, 
and will be sold in the E xhibition at popular prices. 


Lixcots CaTHEpRAL Lisrary.— Dr. Jeremie, the 
present Dean, has presented upwards of a thousand works 
to the cathedral library. Great improvements have lately 
been made in this library. The whole collection, which 
contains many rare and valuable books and manuscripts, 
is now open to all the clergy of the diocese, and a cata- 
logue, very carefully drawn up by the Librarian, has 
been published. 

Tue remains of Ugo Foscolo, the celebrated Italian poet 
and patriot, were last W: ednesday week disinterred at 
Chiswick churchy ard, in the presence of the Italian 
Minister and a number of distinguished Italians, for the 
purpose of being removed to Italy, to be reinterred in the 
church of La Santa Croce, at Florence. Although the 
body has been under ground for forty-four years the 
form was intact and the features still perfect. 


Tne late Mrs. Charles Maclaren, widow of Charles 
Maclaren, at one time editor of The Scotsman, has be- 
queathed 2,500/. to found a scholarship connected with 
the University of Edinburgh, to be called “ The Charles 
Maclaren Scholarship.” 


ArncHZOLOGICAL Discoverres aT Finxiey.— Dr. 
J. Stevens, of St. Mary Bourne, Hants, has just discovered 
a Roman villa at Finkley, Sir C. Hoare’s site of Vin- 
domis. It is situated 400 yards west of the Portway. 
There are, he says, at least three others close by. 


Tae Acapémiz Frangarse resumed its sittings on 
Tuesday ; its Dictionary will appear this year. 
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Bewick'’s Daxce OF DEATH. Ist Edition. 
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—- ORLANDO FuRios0. Vol. 


Vol. II. 
8vo. Verndr and Hood, 


*.* Letters stating particulars and lowest price, carriage 
sent to MR. SMITH, ‘er “ NOTES AND Quenres wate 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Particulars of Price, te ot the following books to be sent 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names aol oleae 
are given for that purpose :— 
ALLEN's History OF LISKEARD. 1856. 
BULLER'S ACCOUNT OF THE PARISH OF ST. 
Hussey’ 8S NoTes ON 
SUSSEX. 
WALLIs's BoDMIN REGISTER. 
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OWEN AND BLAKEWAY'S SHREWSsAC "RY 2 Vols. 
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fotices to Correspondents. 
CHArtes Rocrrs, LL.D.—Sir Andrew Agnew, 
died on April 12, 1849. (Gent. Mag. June, 1849, p- 
W. (Keswick, Camberland.) — Will W. 
where a communication will find him? 


let us 


To all communications should be affized the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
Erratum.—4* S. vii. p. 353, col. ii. line 24 from bettas 
for “ Euganian” read “ Euganean. 
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Manuf ture d expressly to meet an universally experienced want, é 
Paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly ‘smooth 
total freedom from grease. 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being ied 
the best linen rags only, possesang great tenacity and Cae 
presenting a surface equal yw 
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all others for smoothness of surface, 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious ¢ 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing 
perties._A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of 
Sizes, post free for 24 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendort, 7 
192, Fleet Street, E.C. 


- PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
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BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, !8. per te ager ac 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (fv 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. Ley 
as. 6d. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Bosloees 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, “. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, .—— Boxes, Stats 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait ‘Albums, 0, 
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